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23 Bank Place, Melbourne 3000, VIC Australia 
Phone: (613) 9670 1777 Facsimile: (613) 9640 0460 
wvvw. syracuserestaurant.coni.au 
Open for breakfast, lunch and dinner 
Monday - Friday 7.30am til late 
Saturday 6pm til late 


“The unique atmosphere of this place - a modern restaurant within 
an old, old building - is built around the un-designed design: mix ‘n 
match furniture, wine clutter, glorious mirrors, flamboyant lights, 
extravagant flowers and a kinda quaint wood-and-marble archaism.’ 
Gourmet Traveller 200 6 Australian Restaurant Guide 
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interior furnishers 

387 crown street surry hills 
Sydney nsw 2010 australia 

tel+61 2 9360 1031 
fax +61 2 9331 1899 

info@cheesoonfitzgerald.com 

www.cheesoonfitzgerald.com 
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madly in love with the notion of wonderful French regional restaurants and not having a serious business bone in my body." 



5js One Alla va cook . Treeward bound. Slowly does it . Practise makes perfect 


Joost Bakker 52 




"I was doing conservative posies and stuff when I started but then I had clients tell me to 'just go nuts'... Now I do flowers for 


people, and I do sculptures for people,, and I do installations for people... Most of the time I say I am an installation artist." 
515 The nature of art . Joost’s Melbourne . Too good to Heide 


India Flint 72 k 

♦ "It's about taking a’holistic approach to making clothes... I used to make things that just hung on walls as static objects and 

that was fine but making clothes and costumes is better because the whole world becomes a gallery." 

% Waste not . / felt... . Right wear 


> ’ . Daniel Chirico 96 - 

"I had, and still do have, a lot of respect for breadmaking and what it actually stands for. I knew there was no point in me 
doing this just to be like somebody else doing it... I thought, I have to put everything I know on the line here." 

A crust above . A pocketful of ryeGive us this day T 
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PS. We have copies of the superb Melbourne Design Guide and tickets to the 
fantastic (literally) film Pan's Labyrinth for the first of you to subscribe, renew 
your subscription, or buy the set of back issues. 



Editor Kate Bezar 

Art Direction & layout Jim Parry (jim@niinedesigii.com.au) 
Concept Design Saatchi Design 


Editorial Assistance Anthea Krook, Kate Moore 

Advertising & Partnerships Phil Benedietus +61 (0)2 9211 9792 


To all of you who believed in me and in Dumbo feather, you gave me 
the courage to % and for that I will be forever thankful. KB 

Special thanks to Dumbo feather’s readers: You know who you are! 

Photographers India Flint, Simon Griffiths, Angelo Kehagias, 
titrate, Tomas Zdanius Cover photography Jake Nowakowski 


Illustrator Allison Colpoys 


Writers Sean Able, Kate Bezar, Helen Cooper, Anthea Krook, 
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Web design Digital Eskimo 

This publication is proudly printed by Focus 
Press, NSW on 100% recy cled Australian 
paper using soy-based inks. 



All rights reserved. No part of this publication may be reproduced in 
whole or in part without permission from the publishers. Copyright 
2005 Be/nr Holdings Pty Ltd. The views expressed in Dumho Ivatha; 
pass it an, are those of the respective contributors and are not necessarily 
shared by the publication or its stalk Dumbo ftnthet; pass it on. welcomes 
new contributors but can assume no responsibility for unsolicited 
material. Please send to PO Box 775, Edged iff) NSW 2027, Australia. 
ISSN 1449-6011. Dumbo faithes pass it on. Is published quarterly by 
and is a registered trademark of, Bezar Holdings Pty Ltd 
(ABN 39 106 315 664). 
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“What are they up to now?”, we hear you ask... 



U 

fashion 

you'll never get a Job, 
that's the hardest industry 



Marnie Skillings [Issue I] 

Gorgeous Marnie Skillings was recently awarded 2006 
Pantene Young Woman of the Year in the Fashion Category 
Mamie’s spring summer 05/06 collection ‘Little Dollhouse 
on the Prairie’ has also been picked up by some fantastic 
international stockists. Go Marnie! 
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‘Do vuu strew op a lol*’, 

'Do you get disappointed*’, 

“YEAH," 

•Do wu fail?*. 

“YEAH,” 

‘Do people let ywu down*’ ... ,, 
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Kevin Roberts [Issue 4] 

Kevin’s new book, the sequel to his best-selling 
Lovemarks: The future beyond brands , has just been 
released. Titled The Lovemarks Vffect: Winning in the 
Consumer Revolution it builds on the first and has even 
more examples of lovemarks in action. There are also many 
interviews with inspirational owners’ - the people.behind 
each lovemark, including one with Dumbo feather's founder, 
Kate Bezar. Chuffed. 



Brigid Hardy [Issue 9] 

Rrigid’s divine B_E_E cleaning products, already available 
in stores throughout New Zealand, will soon be in Australia 
too. Check out your local Macro Wholefoods store (www. 
macrowholefoods.com.au) or About Life store (www. 
aboutlife.com.au) to find out exactly when and where. 



Robyn Beeche [Issue 9] 

A selection of Robyn’s wonderful photographs taken during 
her years in London and the result of collaborations with 
some of the best designers and make-up artists of the time 
will be part of an eighties exhibition at RMIT Melbourne. 
The exhibition will coincide with the L’Oreal Melbourne 
Fashion Festival week in March 2007. 


IF YOU’D LIKE TO ORDER PREVIOUS ISSUES CONTAINING THESE STORIES PLEASE COMPLETE THE FORM 
IN THE BACK OF THIS ISSUE AND SEND TO US, OR ORDER ONLINE AT WWW.DUMBOFEATHER.COM. 
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Reveal your true identity 

Were looking for brave businesses and entrepreneurs who want their 
brand to reveal their true identity. 

kaX kari imXr 

Active Voice specialises in brand congruence. We believe enduring 
brands that inspire loyalty and love are created through a combination 
of head, heart and hands - smart thinking, loving what you do and 
showing who you are through your actions. 

If you’re passionate about the integrity of your brand, we want to 
take you on a creative journey. 

We’ll find out what matters to you and to the people you want 
in your brand community. First we listen, explore and understand 
that. Then we translate what we’ve heard into strategy, concepts, 
words and pictures. 

The result? Brand communication that stands for something; gets 
a gut level connection with the people you care about; is relevant, 
resonant and totally you. 

So here’s the heads up. When it comes to your brand, wearing your 
heart on your sleeve is the best way to shine. If you want a brand 
that reveals your true identity, speak up and ask us for a hand. 


Active Voice | suite 6 level 6 | 46-58 holt st | surry hills nsw 2010 
www.activevoice.net.au | info@activevoice.net.au 

+61 2 9699 6505 
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Not ready for us yet, but like to keep in touch? Subscribe to our 
valuezine, voice j subscribe@activevoice.net.au 




















Letters @ dumbofeather. com 


Thanks to those of you who have posted 
messages on www.dumbofeather.com or 
written to us directly... Keep ’em coming. 

From: Gillian 
Re: the new issue 
Hello Kate, 

Firstly congratulations on this new issue... 

I was very sad to hear of your large dose 
of flu via emma magenta’s very gorgeous 
illustration story (even if it was selfishly 
tinged with having to wait even longer for 
the next exciting 5 stories) 

I have just read the story about Brigid 
Hardy and the wonderful B_E_E products 


she has built for conscious consumers! i 
was thinking while making lunch that i have 
taken on many of the products from the 
profiles Dumbo feather bring to me each 
issue. 

Gone are the days when i used something 
other than Aesop... i am not an addictive 
person, or overcome by peer pressure, in 
fact i always find myself (un-rebelliously) to 
be doing exactly what others are not... so 
my partner laughs at my vehement loyalty 
to Aesop, though i should add that now 
he even uses various Aesop products too, 
where before he wouldn’t have known 
what moisturizing skin meant, let alone 


discerning sage from rosemary 
anyway, i guess what i am realizing is that 
whatever Dumbo feather brings to me i take 
it all hook-lme&sinker. not as a negative 
way... but a joyous., ahhhhh-there-is-a-way... 
so again, thanks for all these amazing 
profiles, three more to read, i will try to 
spread diem out over the months, but just 
know i won’t be able to hold back from 
reading the third later today, 
missed you at TINA on die weekend, 
would have loved to have met and heard 
your words on the panel, my lovely friends 
behind High Tea With Mrs Woo met 
you... i am one of the lucky ones to do 
retail days at dieir gorgeous shop here in 
Newcasde. which i might add had the new 
Dumbo issue before i got mine., it was very 
tempting to open up and read while in die 
shop, i waited. 

well, must dash, be happy knowing i pass it 
on at EVERY possibility i am given! 

From: Jo 

Re: Singing the praises of DF! 

When DF first entered my life, I w r as 
diinking about selling my house to produce 
my first album (something I have dreamed 
of for the past 10 years, but lacked the 
confidence to do). Then DF leapt off the 
shelf into my hands and the first article 
was Dean Manning! Reading about his 
journey gave me the courage to reach for 
my dream and a year later (after selling my 
house) I had produced half an album and 
also met a friend who introduced me to 
Dean. Then I received the calling to go to 
India for personal growth and inspiration. I 












have just returned and eagerly opened issue 
nine right at the page on Robyn Beeche! 
Her inspiring life in India sent shivers 
dirough me. The synchronicity and beauty 
of the gifts I have received from DF have 
continued to give me inspiration and help 
me to keep creating and stay focused on 
my goal. I have renewed faith and courage 
to finish my album. I thank you Kate and 
all the DF souls who form an awesome 
collective conscoiusness, generating 
strength, courage and wisdom for us all. 
With gratitude. 

From: Miri 

DF stays on or near my desk, travels with 
me and is being considered by me for used 
in an English lesson or two. 

From: Jen 

dear team dumbo, i have had the good 
fortune to recentiy receive a subscription 
plus die back issues, so you could imagine 
my excitement when I opened my letter 
box last week to see my first issue waiting 
quiedy there for me. I have a few favourite 
back issues on display but unfortunately 
one or two of diem (and the most recent 
one I received) have bar codes on die front 
covers. May I request barcode-less covers 
for future issues? 

[As much as were not terribly fond of the barcodes 
either, it's rare that we find an advertiser for 
the back cover who is willing to have it on their 
artwork instead... but occassionally we do ] 

From: Claire [in Switzerland] 

Dear Kate, Thanks for your email. To 
be honest, I can’t be 100% sure where 
I read about Dumbo Feather... I think 
it was in an article in The Age or SMH 
online - something about a forum on 


new publications that you’ve recendy 
participated in?? Anyway, I was absolutely 
intrigued by die concept of in-depth 
interviews with people who have taken 
die road less travelled. I’m an ex-pat living 
overseas, and having taken a somewhat 
less travelled padi myself, I’m always 
interested in keeping inspired by reading 
odiers’ stories. And I’m very committed to 
supporting new Australian media, especially 
innovative projects like yours that seem 
to challenge us to think (about ourselves, 
society our world, etc)... or a least think a 
litde beyond which hoUywood baby is the 
cutest! So, following on from the newspaper 
article I read I looked up your publication 
online and thought it looked like it would 
be an interesting way of becoming a litde 
reinspired about Australians who are 
thinking and acting creatively and doing 
interesting things. As an ex-pat living 
in a non-english speaking country I am 
often quite desperate for good english 
language materials, and was quite excited 
to see something Australian that I may 
be interested in reading (it’s been a while 
since I’ve been interested in reading much 
Australian media - I’m so disillusioned with 
the lack of values-based leadership and 
general apatiiv that appears, at least from 
my now external perspective, to be invading 
the national psyche). So I have high hopes 
for your publication for when it arrives! 

From: Steph 
Re: Thank you!! 

Hi Kate .. I just got a call from my friend 
who couldn’t put Dumbo Feather down 
until he had read every line of every page ... 
The stories always inspire me to want to do 
more and give more. This year I have been 
able to make time to sit on 2 charity boards 



From: Lisa 

Re: Greetings from India 
Hi Kate, here I am in sunny India and having 
recieved the previous issue just in time - I’m 
now enjoying my mook in the mind-boggling 
world that is India! Thank goodness for this 
little piece of sanity in amongst all the chaos. 

I’m here doing volunteer work with die Tibetan 
community who live in exile. Dharamsala is 
also home to His Holiness die Dalai Lama 
(who’ve I’ve yet to meet!) and is at die base of 
die Himalayas. Every day I wake up and look at 
those amazing peaks and just go a WOW!” What 
more can you say? So, thanks again and here’s 
my favourite image so far... 

which has been incredibly rewarding. The 
people in Dumbo Feather remind me that 
there is so much more we can do. 

From: Jamima 

I have been passing on my dumbo 
feather foundings to everyone i meet. 

I cannot stop talking about how much 
you guys have impacted on me! I am 
a subscriber and I’ve already bought 
subscriptions for 3 of my friends. 

Thank you so much for giving me the 
courage to just DO. I have started my 
own label (Precious Pirate) and it’s 
flown the coup and travelling to some 
great places. Check it. wvvwmyspace. 
com/precious = pirate you have become 
my Bible to life... it’s a cult... 


Dumbo feather 9 
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It might seem ridiculous for someone widely regarded as one of the world's best designers to admit , "I don't know what 
design is at all ", but John Warwicker understands that embracing the 'not knowing' can be your greatest strength. Whether 
you're familiar with the work of Tomato (of which John was a founding member in 1991) or not you'll no doubt appreciate 
taking a walk inside his mind. There's something deeply reassuring in hearing that even someone of John's calibre, and who 
has the world's most design-sawy corporations as clients , is as unsure of his abilities as the rest of us. He too struggles with 
the difficulties inherent in balancing the demands of a commercial career with nurturing one's own creativity. John was 
creative director of Da Gama (1981-1984) r head of Art and Video at A&M Records (1984-1987), creative director of Vivid 
I.D. (1987-1991) and was the first foreigner to be admitted into the Japanese Type Directors' Club. He directs short films 
and commercials, designs album covers , treats type like oil on canvas , is about to have his first monograph published , and 
after spending most of his career in London, has recently moved to Melbourne... for love... Df 

Df Do you think people will look back on Tomato's work and see it as ground-breaking? 

John That's for others to say. Not us. Tomato does seem to have a certain mystique and fortunately this has nothing to do with us. 

We were also very lucky with the name. It's either understood or can be said in many different languages, and I think that's 

helped us a lot. We also have [our band] Underworld (see page 15 * Underworld), which has been a mutually beneficial 
association. Tomato came out of one of those rare situations where a disparate bunch gets together and does something 
through mutual necessity, for the need of making things. I remember when I was at art school going past a noticeboard in 
Central Saint Martins [School of Art] which said. If anyone wants to join a group, come up to room 324 and we'll start an 
art movement'. I thought that was fantastic, so naive, but that's how things start. I'm not saying we're an art movement, 
far from it, but it's a wonderfully stupid reason to come together and work with and against each other. All we try and do 
is our best and just get on with it. 

Df Why do you think it has worked so well? 

John The crucial dynamic is that we're all very different so there's quite an active debate which I think keeps us all on our creative 

toes. It's been 15 years since we started and although we're more grown up it's been important to hold onto the naive energy 

that brought us together in the first place. The long process of forming my book (see page 16) reminded me of and pushed 
„me to confront the fundamental reasons why I do what I do. At our best, each person's work in Tomato does that for that 
person and for everybody else. I talk about it [Tomato's work] at seminars, conferences, events etc. and I use that as a litmus 
test to see whether that energy is still there. Those talks can be a bit strange, that 'rock star' thing when you sometimes end 
up top of the bill. You know, we've been commodified, just as our peers have, by an assumed seniority and authority. What 
I actually enjoy is a discussion rather than giving a presentation. It's great to meet one's peers and there are those special 
occasions where you meet someone that you've always admired from afar and get a chance to talk to them. I've learnt that 
we're all basically the same - just trying to do our best and trying to figure out what we're doing and why. It's a shame the 
students or whoever^ attending can't at least witness these private conversations because the hyperbole of presentations is 
entirely absent and the real, everyday issues are talked about. 

Df Has the high degree of expectation that must loom over you ever felt overwhelming? 

John No. If you start thinking about that you're scuppered. It's not that, that I fear but the fact that it could all stop tomorrow. 
All of a sudden I might lose whatever it is that makes the work. Or even worse, that it could be a really long, slow death and 
all of a sudden you realise that there's a point where you're repeating yourself because something has died and it becomes 
an echo of its former self. It's a very fragile thing. Quite a few designers I'm very close to are famous for what they've done 
in the past but they've continued to repeat themselves for far too long, and their work is boring. They're bored with what 
they're doing because they can't eek any more life or energy out of what they've done, but they've kept on going with it 
rather than move off in another direction. 


John Warwicker IB 














Df When will we get to see your latest direction, your book? 

John In theory it should come out in April 2007. It's about two years late now due to circumstances beyond my control. To be 
honest I'm desperate for it to exist because I'm not exactly sure what it is - it could well be, and probably is, the best 
produced art-school essay ever. I just don't know. The delay in getting it published has only exacerbated my deep-rooted 
unease of not knowing who I am or what I'm doing. 

Df You've been working on it for how long? 

John For 25 years. I was doing my research for my Masters degree and the scraps of notes all started to come together as a stream 
of thought. I had no intention of publishing the research, but making it into a book helped form the thoughts and the 
process generated new thoughts and new work. It became a generative motor and reference for my work. That's essentially 
what happens in Tomato - every piece of work leads on to something else. By 'work' I mean thoughts and ideas as much as 
designs. I also made the book as my rock of sanity because I've been working very hard in a very commercial world - which 
is fine, I have no complaints but the commercial jobs tend to drain rather than feed. Although the commercial world does 
present unexpected challenges by putting, or in most cases dropping, you into unusual and unexpected situations and place.s. 
For example, by directing a television commercial for [fashion and cosmetics house] Chanel I met and worked with some 
extraordinary people. You learn from them, the situation you find yourselves in, and the task of solving a problem together. 
That for some is it, that's what they're about, which is absolutely fine. For myself and the other guys in Tomato thafs not 
'it? at all, it's an adjunct. The problem is that the adjunct can completely overwhelm your world and divert you from what is 
your main thing. You get married, you have kids, you get divorced, you remarry, you have another kid, you look after your 
family and all of a sudden you have become very middle-class and very middle-aged. It's very easy sometimes to forget why 
you did the thing in the first place - and naturally you lose the joy of what you are doing and lose the real reason for doing 
it. That's not to say all the other things are bad or less, they're not, but it's hard to find not a balance but a way of attending 
everything in the way that is right. 

Sometimes people loan their lives out. 

In fact, they give their lives to the world and allow the world to dictate their lives. Then there are other people, call them 
artists if you like, who don't do that, who keep their lives for themselves. That's the very simple difference between these two 
ways of being. It's not a value judgement, I'm not saying that one is better than the other, just that there's a difference. 

Df And so in trying to straddle both those worlds, was the book your lifeline to yourself? 

John Absolutely. It means something to me. That statement might not have the right emphasis when it's typeset in your magazine, 
but it means so much to me. I'm very grateful for the commercial projects that I'm offered, but do they really mean anything 
to me? I guess like everyone else I invest a lot of passion and emotion into these projects, but is it what I want to be doing 
or should be doing? Well, no. It's the thing that one has had to do or has found oneself doing. My mum and dad didn't have 
much money and they struggled to help me through school and college, so when I graduated I decided I couldn't be a further 
economic burden on them, I wanted to give them something back. 

Df Did they understand your desire to go to art school? 

John They were wonderfully supportive. It's that classic cliche... My mother would say, 'Anything that makes you happy makes us 
happy.' They were like Mr and Mrs Fuzzypeg out of Beatrix Potter - lovely but entirely clueless about the world. When I was 
about four years-old I realised that and I thought, 'Bugger, it's down to me.' I used to spend my summer holidays with my 
grandparents in Sussex in Southern England. They lived close to a Saxon church and the whole area was steeped in history. 
You'd go for walks along the cliffs and find fossils. On the edge of a nearby hill was a Neolithic chalk figure, the Long Man of 
Wilmington, about 200 feet in length, carved into the hillside. The English countryside is full of stories, myths and legends 
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By Sean Abie 


II I said “Trainspotting soundtrack”, “Born Slippy”, and then broke into “lager, lager, lager”... would that garner a 
glimmer of recognition? When Underworld began in 1983, it wasn’t "Underworld’ but instead went by just a symbol,"~\ 
While still at Cardiff’Art College in Wales, Karl Hyde and Rick Smith recruited several other band members (including John 
Warwicker) and recorded two albums. A single from one. Boot chat, made a small dent on the IIK charts going to no. 59. In 
1986 Hyde and Smith renamed themselves Underworld and despite the title track from Underneath the Radar doing quite 
well and the LP Change the Weather going to no. 1 in Australia they disbanded in 1990. A couple of years later they regrouped 
and recruited Essex I)J Darren Emerson. The trio’s single Born Slippy. NUXX was included on the Trainspotting soundtrack 
and became "one of the greatest dance tracks of the decade’. Renow ned for their use of mixed media and technology, in 
1997 Underworld was simulcasting video DJ footage between New York and London. These days the band (minus Emerson 
w ho left in 2000) is gradually releasing tracks exclusively for download from the web and webcasting conc erts live. They’ve 
also still got their lingers in features films and have co-composed the soundtrack to Anthony Mighella’s latest film Breaking 
and lintering. For tracks, news and webcasts visit; www.dirty.org/underworkl. 





















mmm... skyscraper i low you. Karl Hyde&i/ohn Warwicker. Booth-Clibborn Editions. 7 99 4: 
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The Floating World: Ukiyo-e. John Warwicker. steidlMACK. 2007 
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which all combine into this potent matrix for the imagination. My grandfather was another who was hugely supportive. He 
was a mathematician, and if I'm honest I think a gene skipped a generation. I worshipped him and he tolerated me, but in 
a benign, loving way. Several years after my mum was born, a son was born called John, named after my grandfather and 
his father before him, but unfortunately he died of TB when he was four. I think that in many ways I was the son that my 
grandfather never had but always wanted. I was absolutely fascinated by my grandfather and by what he did and what he 
thought. That's where my book started, on those long summer walks together on top of the South England cliffs just talking 
about stuff. It's just that the stuff we talked about was different to the things that I knew my friends were talking about 
with their grandparents. He wasn't a grandfather who played football on the beach with you in the summer, he was there in 
his black wool, three-piece suit with a gold fob-chain across the waistcoat talking about 

Greek philosophy, which is pretty hard to grasp at 
the best of times let alone when I was four. 

I understood not a 

word but the fact he was talking to me in such a way was enough for me. Actually, it was in his notebooks of equations (see 
page 21 *The incompleteness equation) and computations that I discovered my love of typography. I'd ask, 'Grandad, what 
does this mean?' on auto repeat, and he'd do his best to explain it to me. It just seemed absolutely incredible that these few 
symbols could mean such gigantic things. As with the philosophy walks it revealed that not all was surface but there could 
be meaning and reference and interconnection between everything. Of course, I didn't understand this at all but there was 
a feeling, an inclination that there was a world of ideas in front of my eyes if only I could decode its presence. 

Df And your grandfather unlocked a lot of those mysteries for you? 

John I suppose so, although it did the unlocking itself. One thing led to another. I studied graphic design because I thought you 
could earn some money out of it and be a bit 'arty' at the same time. In those days designing record sleeves, for example, 
was considered an 'art form', at least by those who practicised it and I think they had more cultural resonance than they do 
now. The 12" card sleeve was like a flag of allegiance, it was a vital part of visual culture in general and an important visual 
flag of one's own tribal allegiances. I think this is different to how it is now - the CD killed that, and iTunes will, in turn, 
kill the CD - that's fine, that's the way it goes. I was very lucky in one way, and unlucky in another, that there was a guy in 
the silk-screening room who said, we've got a band coming in on Friday, can you design the poster? So I did, and the band 
played, and soon after they got a record deal and by the time I left college I'd done my first record sleeve. That's why I ended 
up doing Design although I should have studied Fine Art really. 

Df Design was the compromise? 

John I had to think of my parents - that's what you do, that's how life works, very often by default. After my undergraduate 
degree I took a year out and then did a Masters in Electronic Interactive Media at the end of the 70s. To me it was obvious 
that this was going to be an emerging and important media and I was interested in discovering its creative possibilities. 
What I didn't realise when I started was that the computers were like large wardrobes full of very large spools of tape going 
round and round and you had to programme in something called C++ or Fortran. I knew immediately that I had no interest 
in programming but was really interested in both the creative possibilities and cultural effect of this new tool. During this 
time I reread Marshall McLuhan's wonderful book The Medium is the Massage. He was the one who first put forward the idea 
of the 'global village' (see page 22 * Foresight in Hindsight). 

Df They must have been great years to have been learning? 

John I was at The Camberwell School of Arts in London during the punk years. One of my classmates was a proto-punk called Steve 
Walsh and he designed a magazine called Sniffin' Glue and had a band called Flowers of Romance which Sid [Vicious] was 
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in. That was how I met Malcolm McLaren, who opened my eyes and mind to Guy de Bord and the Situationist International. 
The energy at the time was, in retrospect, quite remarkable. Everything was in constant flux and, even for those of us who 
weren't punks but tapped into what was happening, it had a lasting effect. You did something in the most immediate way 
and then moved onto the next thing. There was a lack of sentimentality about the work which gave it its energy. A few years 
later that immediacy was furthered by the availability of video cameras and video tape recorders. I remember getting one of 
the very first video recorders in Birmingham where I was studying for my masters degree and I started experimenting with 
that. Around the same time through a mutual friend I also met some musicians in Cardiff. We got on well and I joined the 
band as the video DJ. Bizarrely enough we had one hit single that did very well in Italy and Germany. We recorded it with 
Conny Plank in his studio in Cologne who'd had been working with some very progressive German bands such as Kraftwerk, 
Neu! And Can and once again alternative possibilities of how to make work opened up. 

Df That was your band Underworld? 

John It wasn't my band. I'm not really a member of Underworld but lamina way. I'm part of their process, just as they are part of 
my process and that of Tomato's. Rick [Smith] and Karl [Hyde] are two of the founding members of Tomato. We could survive 
without each other but it wouldn't be the same. Rick and Karl and I have remained close friends ever since we met in Cardiff 
- and I for one feel privileged to know and work with them. Actually it goes far deeper than that. We're part of each other's 
lives and they've been an invaluable support and help to me. We're often on the phone every night or emailing each other 
with both thoughts and work. Karl likes to call this our 'jam'. 

Df How did Underworld morph into a collaboration outside of music? 

John Well there was Underworld mark I which was a sort of pop-rock band and actually did quite well here in Australia. One single 
called Underneath the Radar went to number one but to be truthful I never liked it, partly because it wasn't 'us'. And sure 
enough that version of the band fell apart soon after. 

Everyone who became 
Tomato was lost at that point. 

Graham [Wood] had a crisis, Rick and Karl had 
crises, I had a crisis... So the eight of us met in a room and started to chat, and to make work together, and that's it, that's 
how it was and that's how it is. I think we all felt that there was more to do, so it was natural that everyone experimented 
with media and different forms. This cross-pollination between media was there right at the very start of Tomato. In my first 
design studio. Da Gama, my partner, Alex McDowell, and I were the first people that I know of to design record sleeves and 
art direct the videos. We worked on sleeves and videos for Siouxsie and the Banshees, Shriekback, The Cure, and Psychedelic 
Furs... that's a few of them. After Da Gama I worked with bands such as The Cult, The Rolling Stones and Iggy Pop. Da Gama 
collapsed because ironically we were doing too well which coincided with a recession in England. We were spending lots of 
money getting jobs done but people weren't paying us. All of a sudden it became a dreadful situation so we stopped it before 
it became untenable. Alex has gone on to be the production designer/art director of [films like] Charlie and the Chocolate 
Factory , Fight Club , The Terminal and Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas. 

Df You have collaborated with some amazing individuals. 

John I know. I've been so lucky to know such talented people. It's a really weird thing, and you can't say why, but there are certain 
generations, certain groups of people that do something. All the people I know from that time have gone on to make their 
cultural mark and contribution. People seemed to like my work and I won awards for it, but after ten years I looked at my 
portfolio and thought, it's not me, is this the life I wanted? No. But I couldn't say what I did want, I couldn't articulate it. 
Sometimes I'm too timid or feel, quite rightly, responsible to others. Sometimes it's so bloody obvious but you've loaned your 
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*The incompleteness equation 


By Justin Mullins 

It vou believed everything you read about 
G<Kiel’s incompleteness theorem, vou could 
be forgiven lor thinking it holds the kev to 
life, the universe and everything. Bv some 
accounts, this equation explains the human 
mind, it determines the nature of live w ill 
and it limits what we c an ultimately know 
about the universe. 

But there is reallv no need lor hvpe. 
Mathematicians generally agree that GodePs 
incompleteness theorem is one ol the most 
important achievements in mathematics. 

It is also one ol the most mysterious 
and disturbing. 

Godel discov ered a property of am logical 
system that truly astounded mathematicians. 
I Ie began bv thinking about the w av rules 
can be used to make statements. W hat 


Godel found was that il these rules contain 
no contradictions then there is something 
strange about tlu* statements that c an be 
made with them: certain statements cannot 
lx* proved true using the available rule's, even 
though they arc* true. Instead extra rules are 
needed to prove the point. So the original 
se t of rules must be incomplete. 

GodePs theorem is that it a set ol rules 
are consistent, they are incomplete. I or 
example, arithmetic is a set ol rules lor 
making statements about numbers. These 
rules contain no contradictions and so bv 
GodePs theorem must be incomplete. 

At a stroke, tlu* infallibility of 
mathematics was shattered. The theorem 
means that it is not possible to construc t 
solid and complete foundations lor 
mathematics in a wav that allows all 


mathematic al truths to be proved. 

l’he philosophical implications of this are 
liotlv debated. Mam people have wondered 
whether the laws of phvsics are a consistent 
set ol rules. II so, GodePs theorem would 
applv meaning thev must be incomplete. 

But little headway has been made in the 
proc ess of formulating the laws ol phv sic s 
in a consistent wav and there is little 
agreement on whether it is ev en possible. 
Could there exist laws ol phvsics that arc* 
true and vet improvable? Mavbe. 

()thers have wondered what GodePs 
theorem means for our understanding ol 
the human mind. II our brains are machine's 
that work in a consistent wav, then GodePs 
theorem applies. Does that mean that it is 
possible to think ol ideas that are true’ but 
be unable to prove them? Nobody knows. 
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* Foresight in hindsight 

in everything they knew rather than just what they 

“Ours is a brand new world of allalonceness. ‘Time' saw." With the advent of the alphabet, the traditions 

has ceased, ‘space’ has vanished. We now live in a of oral storytelling and knowledge transfer died, 

global village... a simultaneous happening." In 1967 Instead of believing what you heard and were told, in 

with these words Marshall McLuhan predicted the a post-alphabet culture something won't be believed 

way electronic media would change our world. it unless it’s seen or read. A post-alphabet culture 

McLuhan, a cultural theorist, first published these is one-dimensional and literal. It’s also the culture 

theories in his book The Medium is the Massage based of the individual. The printing press “added much 

on the understanding that “societies have always to the new cult of individualism" because a person 

been shaped more by the nature of the media by could read their own book as and when they wished, 

which men communicate than by the content of the forming their own personal opinion on its contents, 

communication." The book’s title was intended By contrast, because “electronic technology 


to be The Medium is the Message but McLuhan found 
a printer’s error amusing and apt so kept it. The 
Medium is the Massage went on to sell more than one 
million copies worldwide. 

The inside cover Hap in the 2001 reproduction 
(written with the benefit of hindsight) observes 
that “when first documented, McLuhan’s prophetic 
perceptions on life in the age of electronic 
information were often perplexing. Three decades 
later his observations are disturbingly clear, 
remarkablv accurate." 

In the '60s, when the first strands of the World 
Wide Web were still two decades away from being 
woven, McLuhan recognised that the electronification 
of society would lead to dramatic and fundamental 


fosters and encourages unification and involvement” 
McLuhan believed that it would stimulate behaviour 
more akin to pre-alphabet times. He also believed 
that “as new technologies come into play, people are 
less and less convinced of the importance of self- 
expression. Teamwork succeeds private effort." While 
we have definitely not returned to the tribal paradigm 


where the needs of the group are more important 
than those of the individual, there is strong evidence 



to suggest this is occurring particularly online in thr 
collaborative encyclopedia, Wikipedia, and th 
open source movement. 

McLuhan also predicted the advent of bi*. , 
brother-like information storage and retrieve 


Traditional ideas of private, isolated thoughts am 


changes. “Everything is changing - you, your family, actions... are seriously threatened by new methods 

your neighbourhood, your job, your government, instantaneous electronic information retrieval, by the 

vour relation to ‘the others’." McLuhan believed electronically computerised dossier bank - that one big 

that we were in the process of (somewhat ironically) gossip column that is unforgiving, unforgetful and from 

shifting back to a model of society which would have which there is no redemption, no erasure of 

more in common with cave dwellers than that of our earlv ‘mistakes’". 


Rena is sa nce ft > rebea r s. 


With its striking graphic design by collaborator 


Primitive and pre-alphabet people “integrated Quentin Fiore and references to ‘Alice and 

time and space as one and lived in an acoustic. Wonderland’ sprinkled through, McLuhan’s The 

horizonless, boundless, olfactory space, rather Medium is the Massage is indeed a fascinating view 

than a visual space." In their art “they would put through the looking glass. 
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life out to the world and it forms this mist between you and your spirit, your passion, what you're supposed to be doing. 

Df How did you find your way back through that mist? 

John Bloody-mindedness mixed with idiot glee. In respect to Underworld we thought, let's just do something without thinking 
about pop-song industry structure, format, method... Tomato actually released the first Underworld 12" called Mother Earth 
[in 1992] so we were a one-record record company. It got noticed, picked-up and suddenly there was a buzz, we had a hit 
single and it sold out. Whilst that was happening Karl and I did a book called mmm... skyscraper i love you (see page 16). 
It came out of us following people around New York combined with our obsession with the abstract expressionists, the 
Beat poets and especially [painter] Franz Kline. There was an Underworld gig coming up at the Astoria in London and we 
thought it'd be nice to have something different rather than just t-shirts to sell. So we put this book together in about 36 
hours, god knows how. It was a sort of typographic 'jam-thing'; black and white type and graphic shapes on newsprint and 
typographically speaking all over the shop... Its still being published 13 years later, although neither Karl or I have seen any 
royalties! In England there's a series of Thames & Hudson books that you grow up with called The World of Art and skyscraper's 
in the graphics one. Everything else in the book is 'real' work, made by people who I respect and admire and then there's us. 
It still doesn't seem real. Tomato's published many books or had its work featured in many books, but skyscraper has a life of 
its own. Anyway, its on the school curricula now in art schools across England and my daughter. Poppy, in her first lecture 
at Manchester Art School was shown it as part of a lecture on 'words in art. 36 hours. Karl and I just did it. 

Df Is that how your best work happens, that spontaneously? 

John Always, I suspect it's because I love to draw - whether it's with type or with film or anything. 

Df Is it about composition? 

John No, its about process. 

The creative process is just a stream that 
swirls inside, outside and through us all. 

It's what makes us human, 

it's that simple. John Cage's work helped me to realise that whatever it is, it is. This might seem an odd thing to say to 
someone who doesn't draw but a really good drawing, say one done by Rembrandt, forms itself. Rembrandt didn't do it, it just 
happened. Musicians also do it, the really good ones, it just happens. There's a tipping point where the artist stops being 
the 'artist' and becomes a catalyst and a conduit. 

Df But if ifs not them personally, where does it come from? 

John Ifs got nothing to do with any sort of higher plane, in fact ifs an everyday thing for an artist... Ifs just that some people 
are wired differently. For whatever reason there's a resonance inside of them. If you're wired in this way you are generative 
by nature, you will set up your own resonances; you might see something, or notice something happening, or you force it 
to happen... Sometimes you just have to resolutely push your way through it, like with my book, to get a word, the right 
word, or the right kerning between the letters, or the right mark on the page... Then, once that breakthrough occurs, it 
forms itself. Like skyscraper -1 could look at it and go, that's not right, but that's irrelevant. You know John Coltrane used to 
play two or three gigs a night, and in between gigs he'd still be playing, he just couldn't help himself. There's a great story 
about him wandering under the night sky in Chicago playing to the stars as if they were a heavenly musical score to find the 
music. That's the problem with the commercial work- it breaks that magic, it commodifies it and robs the creative stream of 
its rhythm. Ifs an immensely fragile thing. That's what Karl and I talk about all the time. At present we're working on a book 
which is 4,000 pages long. Karl is almost pathological in his generation of material - so far there are 30,000 photographs 
that he's taken with his cellphone within the space of a year. 
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*The craft of craft 
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Df That's 100 photos a day! 

John I know. As a small boy I was always impressed with figures and achievements. My favourite book at the time was the Guinness 
Book of Records, all facts and figures and records. To be honest I hope that there's a part of me that's still that six year-old 
boy. One of the books in my grandfather's library was a compendium on Asian art. The scrolls and porcelain were pretty dull 
for a six year-old, but there was a section on Hokusai and the Ukiyo-e. I had read that Hokusai created 30,000 woodcuts in 
his life. I thought this amazing. I remember thinking, that's what I want to do. The seeds of my book were actually planted 
then although of course I didn't realise it at the time. 

Df Apart from the sheer volume of Hokusai's work what else was it that fascinated you about them? 

John These wonderful line drawings were done in a different time and place to the one that I knew and lived in, but they 

connected immediately. They had the vibrancy and vitality of cartoon characters which jumped off the page. I distinctly 
remember going into Brighton, which was the big town near my grandparents' home, that afternoon with my grandmother 
and looking at the feces of the passers-by in a completely different way. Hokusai's manga [sketchbooks] and woodcuts had 
taught me to read my world in a completely different way. 

Df And that connection to Japan and its art still remains? 

John I've been very fortunate to travel to Japan a lot and I have some very dear Japanese friends. Tomato is accepted as deep into 
Tokyo culture as a gaijin [non-Japanese person] can get. I don't know how or why, but we are. It wasn't part of some strategy, 
it's just happened and all the better for it. In many ways we resonate more in Japan than we do in England. England's into 
the latest thing which is fine, it gives London its dynamic. 

Df Surely not more so than Tokyo? 

John It's different, there's a deepness there, there's an onion-skin and below the hyper-active surface there's the depth of a craft- 
oriented culture (see page 26 *The craft of craft). The Japanese have a whole different way of looking and being, and have 
a different relationship to things. They embrace superficiality perfectly, they take it for what it is, but below that there's 
many, many other levels. 

Df It's amazing that Ukiyo-e resonated so strongly with you at such a young age that you've never forgotten it. 

John These things happen. It's like having a tuning fork inside you, people resonate, and for whatever reason - genetically, 

sometimes culturally, or they're completely different to anyone in their family or their culture - they've got it, it's all mixed 
inside them and goes bang at the right time and the right place it happens. And the work resonates through different times 
and different cultures. It's the process of thought into form, it doesn't matter what medium it is eventually expressed in, it 
often it happens to be the medium at hand - whether it's a pencil or some paint, or an instrument - it doesn't mean that 
person couldn't do something else in some other way. The work is just done. There's a department store on the Kings Rd in 
Chelsea [London] called Peter Jones. It always struck me as a beautifully sinuous 1930s building which was quite different 
and distinct from the architecture of the time. Later I found out that it was designed by a poet and it was a damn sight 
better than the surrounding architecture that the professional architects had done. 

Df And when you found that out did you go, of course? 

John It made sense. 


Good things aren’t necessarily the providence 



Df Is that why you've never confined yourself to one medium? 

John Well let's see. [Arranges three leaves on the ground]. What am I doing? Am I making a pattern? But it's also typography. 
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You've got three events there, that's a film. That way round... How does that make a structure? That's a building, that's 
a film, that's typography, but they're actually three leaves on the ground. One of the things my grandfather said was, 
the answers to your questions are all around you, but those answers may not be immediately apparent, you have to 
ask the right questions or approach it from the right angle. Scientists always ask, 'What if?' because it's about testing 
and experimentation. So that's what you do. 


If you resonate, you have this 



energy, 


and part of that is changing your angle towards things. Very often people give 


up their lives to that the process of commodification and it ossifies them, they become a point that's static or inert. Except 
life is a process, an energy, it's always moving. And as you get older that's where the tension is between the forces of inertia 
and the forces of change. 

Df Did you ever feel at any point that you'd gone too far down one path and felt yourself ossifying? 

John Oh god yes. That's how I felt after ten years in the '80s and it is still true today. Every day it's a fight because I've got familial 

responsibilities and books to buy... In no way am I extravagant, but there are things that one likes to have around, that's 
the nature of it. I've got a weekend of hell ahead of me with commercial commitments and I'd much rather be drawing. It's 
such a fragile thing and you've got to keep it going, but I find it very hard. 

Df Couldn't you make a living from drawing? From 'resonating' rather than doing things that you feel suck you dry? 

John I don't know. That's the problem. I'm so far off the mark... But I hope my book [The Floating World: Ukiyo-e] brings attention 

to that side of me. I've got exhibitions planned and Rick, Karl and I are working on soundtracks for it. I'm hoping it will help 
sort that dilemma out. I don't know how I could ever sell a drawing... 

Df Have you ever tried? 

John When I was younger some people were interested in my drawings but I couldn't part with them so I did copies. The thing 

is, I don't put fine art on a big pedestal either, I don't put any of it on a big pedestal. I put the process on a huge pedestal. 
Fine art is just as commercial and has its own ways of being as this thing called 'design' has. Whatever that might mean - I 
don't know what design is at all. 

Df Is the process on a pedestal because you can't sell the process? 

John Well you don't own the process. The whole point of commerciality is ownership, the accumulation of things. But you have no 

control over the process, you're just this weird conduit, it emanates from inside you. Things come in and out of focus all the 
time. It's not random but is somewhere between randomness and order, that's the interesting thing. People like John Cage, 
Robert Rauschenberg for me, are a constant source of support, inspiration and teaching. 

Df I can see a lot of art books on your shelves, is that what you generally collect books about? 

John No, the other 3,500 are in the room behind! On many things... I have a massive philosophy section, history, everything... 

Df I see you have several on Tapies. 

John I do, but I don't rate him as the top league, I think he's underneath that.I think Tapies is a bit limited and limiting. 

I think he knits sometimes, there's a method at work there. Twombly I think is better. His work is more poetic. His 

best work is fantastic. Although they're similar in terms of marks and restricted language maybe I just respond to 

Twombly better, purely subjectively. Twombly is far more delicate and fragile... Perhaps that appeals to my sense 
of incompleteness. 

Df Do you know what would make you feel more complete? 

John No. Not at all, and I'll never find out. I'll never be complete, it's impossible. / 
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It's hard to talk about Alla Wolf-Tasker separately from the Lake House, her Lake House ,, because each is an intimate 
reflection of the other. 28 years ago, eight-months pregnant; Alla and her husband bought a \denuded' paddock beside a 
reed-ridden arm of Lake Daylesford in the middle of what was then nowhere. A passionate cook; Alla dreamed of having a 
'destination restaurant' in the Victorian countryside - Lake House has become all that and more. This year she won her 48th 
'chefs hat 7 and was recently awarded 'Country Restaurant of the Year' by the 2007 Age Good Food Guide. The Lake House in 
Daylesford has also, for many years now, not just been a restaurant, but one of the Small Luxury Hotels of the World. Alla 
is a devoted advocate of local produce and sustainable agriculture, for the hospitality industry and for Daylesford and its 
surrounds. Her story is one of holding steadfast to your vision and never compromising your ideals. Relish and devour... Df 

Df So is it a gorgeous day in Daylesford? 

Alla It's beautiful, absolutely beautiful. We've got people sitting out on the deck having lunch, little new cygnets on the lake, 
and baby ducks, the geese are running around down there being noisy. We've got a bit of a flock of them. I call them Foie 
Gras 1, Foie Gras 2 and Foie Gras 3. 

Df It's all about food... Are you still involved in the kitchen yourself? 

Alla I develop all the new dishes and seasonal menus but I've got a team often in the kitchen now. My young head chef came 

here as an apprentice and I've trained him up and quite a few others have been here for four or five years, so it's a team 
that understand the spirit of Lake House and what we do. But I'll still be on the pass on a busy night like last night... 

Df 'On the pass'? 

Alla It's where the head chef or the exec chef stands and coordinates everything that's happening. All of the food arrives and 

gets plated up to be sent out from the kitchen and I do the calling and finishing of the dishes. So I'll do that, but I don't 
do 12-hour prep days any more simply because I can't. But every now and then... I cooked in New York recently and did 
three 15-hour days there, so I can still pull it out when it's needed. It was exhilarating. 

Df You've recently written a book, was that something you'd wanted to do for quite a while? 

Alla Well I've got to say I had to think long and hard about whether or not the world needed another cookbook because the 

churn-and-burn of cookbooks at the moment seems to be limitless. But Lake House is in its 23rd year and I think it 
deserves a cookbook and the story of it is rather interesting. So the book is actually more than a cookbook (see page 36 
*One Alla va cook), it's the story of me growing up as a Russian migrant in Melbourne in the '60s and the whole process 

of being a young woman madly in love with the notion of wonderful French regional restaurants and not having a serious 
business bone in my body. Signing copies of it in New York was a real career highlight. 

Df How old were you when you came out from Russia? 

Alla My parents were Displaced Persons after the war. They had been taken as forced labour by the Germans. They were 
separated during the war and were reunited afterwards, but couldn't go back to Russia. Stalin was simply sending virtually 
everyone who was repatriated to the Gulags [forced labour camps] never to be heard of again. So they became stateless 
as a result, as did thousands of others, and ended up in holding camps in Italy. I happened to have been bom in Austria 
but it could have been anywhere. I think I was less than a year old when they were offered assisted passage to either 
America or Australia. My father chose Australia funnily enough because he was crazy about soccer and he saw that they 
played football. Little did he realise until he got here that they played the game with an oval ball and was nothing like 
soccer - he was absolutely mortified. There was no good food, no good music - it was 

‘the land oj 

white bread, white sausage and oval footballs’. 
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European 

European migrants have always liked this area because it reminded them very much of 
‘home’. It had the mineral springs, it had deciduous trees that had been planted by the 
original Swiss-Italian settlers, it was hilly and it had lakes and rivers. I spent all of my 
childhood summers here. But in those days there was no tourism here at all. You’d walk 
around the lake and all you’d hear were Polaks, Ukrainians and Germans who were very 
much enamoured of the region. 

Swamp 

The inlet of lake Daylesford that Lake House now overlooks used to be called The Swamp. 
It’s one arm of Lake Daylesford and it was all overgrown with gorse. Our paddock had no 
topsoil on it, one old, craggy, very rotten tree and nothing else except eight car wrecks. 
My mother wept when she saw it. 


Canopy 


In those early years, all the time I was planting like mad. I’d go to school fetes and 
buy little tubers and now there’s a huge canopy of trees and several acres of beautifully 
manicured grounds. I planted the tallest trees 27 years ago when I was pregiant with 
my daughter Larissa. 


Locals 

The people who live here have chosen to do so because it’s a little bit quirky: It’s always seemed 
to attract a lot of artists, writers and musicians so we’ve got quite a strong cultural life here, it’s 
not a sort of plastic tourist town. If you go into virtually every business you’ll meet the person 
who runs the business — it’s not big companies owning hotels and cellar doors. If you come 
up mid-week and have coffee you’ll likely be sitting next to some well-known sculptor, writer 
or winemaker who lives just down the road. It’s a nice, vital community I think. 
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That's how he used to put it We ended up in the Western suburbs of Melbourne which weren't very multicultural then. It 
was interesting growing up only wanting to be an Aussie and having parents who didn't speak English and all this weird 
food that no-one else had at home. 

Df Did your parents make a living through food in some way? 

Alla No, but they were both great cooks. My father was actually a writer but when he first came out he worked at the local 

power station because he didn't have any English and he had to pay back the assisted passage. He worked in some terrible 
jobs. Mum did end up working for a catering company because she was such a good cook. They were both great domestic 
cooks. My childhood is full of memories of great convivial tables of people eating and laughing and having a great time. 
I think, for a lot of those post-war migrants, 

although food had always been 
part of their culture, after the war, if you wanted to 
express love you fed someone. 

The shortages and doing without was so fresh in their 
memory. Dad was a shift-worker and some of my fondest memories are of going to the market with him to search out 
the best ingredients whether they were tomatoes or a special cut of meat. He'd proudly show his purchases at home to 
my mother. Russians endlessly talked about food-the conversations were generally about politics, or food. When they 
got together there'd be music, singing or poetic recitals... and lots of weeping at the end of the night when they'd had 
too much vodka, lots of tales and songs of the motherland. But everyone also talked about food - how they made their 
dill cucumbers and why someone's recipe was better than another's. At home and at our 'dacha' or summer house it 
didn't matter what time someone dropped in, you fed them, there was always something in the fridge ready. Many of my 
childhood memories revolve around big shared table occasions. And Russians incidentally would never consider standing 
to eat. I think that those memories, the whole pleasurable experience of feeding people, of showing love through food 
and with both parents being good cooks meant that it was pretty inevitable I'd end up in hospitality. However they 
wouldn't hear of it. They came to Australia to make good, and making good for them meant that their daughter would 
have a tertiary education. So I did a detour into tertiary studies and did an Arts degree but every time I had a chance to 
work in a restaurant I did. I washed floors and I washed dishes all holidays in between lectures and then finally at the 
end of my degree I took myself off to Europe. 

Df To learn more about cooking? 

Alla Yes. Dad had come from a fairly well-to-do Russian family - his father was a colonel in the Tsar's army and was executed 
during the Revolution - and they had a French tutor and a French cook. He'd told me about French food with tales of 
banquets with pheasants from the hunt and beribboned Charlotte Russes. Interestingly on the other hand my mother 
came from a self-sufficient farming family where they did virtually everything themselves. My maternal grandmother 
cured hams and made sausages from their own pigs, churned butter and baked bread, wove cloth... So although I knew a 
little bit about the French and their food, when I first went to Europe I couldn't believe my eyes. This was the early 70s 
and in Australian restaurants we were eating peppered steak, chocolate mousse, seafood cocktails and after dinner mints. 
In France there were these amazing charcuteries, patisseries and fromageries. I washed dishes at Cordon Bleu so that I 
could sit in on the classes in the afternoons and eventually got myself work in a couple of restaurants. Basically I worked 
anywhere I could wherever I could, came back to Australia, did a bit more work, and then went back again and got into 
some better restaurants. By that stage I also had some experience in some of the regional restaurants in France. Some of 
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the best restaurants in France, the Michelin-rated restaurants, were in fact in the regions. They struck a real chord with 
me because they weren't quite as over-blown as the city restaurants. What was apparent to me then was just that they 
were beautiful places with beautiful food, but when I think about it now it was that they reflected where they were, they 
had a real sense of place. So I came back and started a catering business which grew into a cooking school but I always 
had this image in the back of my mind that I wanted to have a country restaurant. 

Df Was the kind of food you were doing in catering quite different to what most others were doing? 

Alia Well no. Everyone did whole beef Wellingtons and chicken galantines. It was fairly predictable stuff. I mean it was good 
food but it wasn't anything out of the ordinary. But I think people were beginning to develop good palates. It was just 
that when we came to develop a restaurant in the country, what we built and offered was unexpected. In those days 
people travelled to the country for Devonshire teas or a good pub meal but they didn't expect a destination restaurant. 
We bought the land in 79. 

Df 'We' being you and your husband? 

Alla Yes, by this stage I'd met Allan. He was an artist but he could build and he's a very accommodating chap... We had no 

money but when I said to him, I want to have a country restaurant, he said, oh well ok. Incredibly accommodating really 
because it was utter madness. The thing was, when Mum and Dad had finally fallen on their feet many years after coming 
to Melbourne, like a lot of Europeans, they bought a tiny miners' cottage up in Daylesford for 500 pounds. It was a very 
Russian thing to do to have, what you'll find in Chekov and Tolstoy is called a 'dacha', a summer house. So they had this 
little dacha which they repaired and renovated and planted out with a big orchard and vegetable garden and I spent all 
of my childhood summers here. At the time we were building Lake House you could shoot a bullet down the main street 
on a weekend in Daylesford and not hit anyone, there was no tourism here at all. 

Df But you thought it had potential? 

AUa Well yes but more importantly we could afford it. We had no money and Daylesford was so cheap that we found this 

denuded paddock we could afford. When I think about what it was like and what the dream was - it was all utterly 
outrageous. 

I had this vision of a restaurant like Roger 
Verge's 

with gardens and battalions of immaculate waiters and discerning clientele 

and here we 

were on this forsaken patch of hillside... 

Df So far removed from the vision. 

Alla Had we had any market research done or business advice they would have said forget about it. In fact that's what the 
local council said. We've got the letter somewhere which says, you're not going to do any good, no-one needs a restaurant 
in Daylesford, we've got five already. They were talking about the takeaway food shops. 

Df Do you think it was because you'd seen your parents start from scratch and build from nothing that you weren't afraid 
to do that yourself? 

Alla I think so. For three and a half years we kept our jobs in Melbourne and came up on weekends and built. So my mother, on 
top of seeing this denuded paddock, kept looking at me heavily pregnant dragging buckets of water around for the trees 
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I was planting. As we ran out of money and energy we simply stopped - which is why it took three and a half years. 

Df So you bought the land when you were pregnant? 

Alla Oh yes. Larissa was almost four when we opened so I did all this either pregnant or with a baby. Look when I think about 
it now it was absolutely the folly of youth. There was no reason why it would succeed in any wild imaginings other than 
that I was extremely stubborn I think. Once we got into it then we had to make it work. It was very hard in the early 
days. I have nearly 80 people working for me now and whenever these new bright young things first start with us at Lake 
House we give them an induction and show them photographs of what the place looked like and in fact what the town 
looked like. They can't believe it, but it's good for them to know. 

Df So how did you drum up business initially? 

Alla You know 

everyone wanted toasted sandwiches. Why 
in my wildest imaginings should I have expected 
anything else? 

We only opened Friday, Saturday, Sunday because there was nothing here midweek. We 
kept jobs in Melbourne and commuted with Larissa. 

Df And then you were in the kitchen. 

Alia And Allan was front of house for a little while to help out. He didn't really have a background in hospitality at all 
but he's a natural with people. You can imagine the dynamics of that when we were both stressed - there were plate¬ 
throwing incidents of course. It was crazy because we opened with a $24 fixed-price menu with an amuse-bouche to start 
and no-one knew what an amuse-bouche was. They'd walk down the stairs and there was Allan wearing a crisp, white, 
monogrammed apron and a white napkin and a bow tie you know. But the building was already gorgeous even though the 
gardens hadn't started growing. It had a big broad veranda looking over the water that we'd cleared up so that you could 
actually see the lake. The locals watched us plant and they didn't get it at all. The town was pretty down-at-heel because 
the local industries of potato-farming, timber and wool had all fallen away. There was a lot of unemployment and we had 
to attract people from elsewhere. I'd always wanted it to be a destination restaurant. I was hoping it would eventually be 
what the Michelin guide calls 'worthy of a journey' or 'worthy of a detour'. About three months after we opened we caught 
the attention of a reviewer at The Age and lord only knows why she came here but she wrote a glowing review. People 
were ringing up saying, we want to come but we've got no idea where Daylesford is. We're 80 minutes out of Melbourne, 
it's hardly a long way, but we had to send out maps. 

/)/ No website, no email. 

Alla No fax even. People didn't come here, there was still not much around town just an old motel. But now I think that 
between Daylesford and [neighbouring] Hepburn Springs there's something like 4,500 tourism beds. It's staggering 
considering that's happened in just 20-odd years. The community has also grown in leaps and bounds, particularly over 
the last ten years with all the tree change thing happening (see page 39 *Treeward Bound). It's a very interesting and 
diverse community. People who've chosen to live here have chosen to do so because it's a little bit quirky. It's always 
seemed to attract a lot of artists and writers and musicians so we've got quite a strong cultural life here, it's not a sort 
of plastic tourist town. If you go into virtually every business you'll meet the person who runs the business - it's not big 
companies owning hotels and cellar doors. If you come up here mid-week and have coffee you're likely to be sitting next 
to some very well-known sculptor, writer, winemaker who live just down the road. You deal with and talk to and mix with 
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*Treeward bound 


Thousands of years ago our predecessors left the sec urity of the jungle 
and hit the ground running. Now it seems we’re heading back. While at 
lirst we formed clans, congregated in villages and then cities, these days 
we’re abandoning the concrete jungle for the bush. 

As is so often the case, no sooner had this phenomenon been identified* 
it was given a catchy name, ‘treechanging’. Treechangers are a subset of 
‘seachangers’. Seachangers are people who have made a radical change in 
lifestyle, opting out of the hustle and bustle for a change of pace instead. 

A typical seachanger may have quit her executive career to run a bed-and- 
breakfast. The B&B may even only be open during peak tourist season 
and during the rest of the time she may paint, learn a language and do 
alterations to her in-desperate-need-of-love bungalow. 

The burgeoning populations of Byron Bay in New South Wales, Torquay 
in Victoria and the Coromandel Peninsula of the North Island of New 
Zealand are testament to the popularity of the seaside as the preferred 
destination of those wanting to ‘downshift’. So strong is this demographic 
that there are now television shows (the ABC’s drama ‘SeaChange’ and 
Channel Seven’s reality TV show ‘The Real Seachange’) and magazines 
(SeaChange Magazine www.seachangemag.com.au) dedicated to its 
members. But as the influx of seachangers has pushed up property prices 
in coastal towns within close proximity to major cities, many have instead 
begun to head inland to towns like Daylesford in Victoria. 

Those downshifting come from all age groups, it’s not just baby- 
boomers retiring. In fact 70% are of working age. This suggests a growing 
dissatisfaction with the pressures of inner-city lives and the corporate 
grind. And that rather than waiting until becoming burnt out, people are 
opting for a more health-friendly lifestyle with less stress, more contact 
with nature and less with a computer screen, more time for each other and 
less spent in traffic jams. Well that’s the ideal anyway, whether the reality 
is all it’s made out to be depends on the individual... and of course, the 
demands of that “renovator’s dream” bungalow. 
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* Slowly does it 

In 1986, brandishing bowls of penne pasta, Carlo Petrini and co-demonstrators prevented the building of a McDonald's 
franchise near the Piazza di Spagna in Rome. Spurred on by his success Petrini founded the Slow Food Movement, a global 
"non-profit, eco-gastronomic member-supported organization ” (mvw.sIowfood.com). Slow food is, quite obviously anti fast food, 
but it is also far more. Slow food is pro sustainable production, local consumption, and diversity. Slow food is about preserving 
regional specialties, subtle differences, non-homogenous flavours and proliferation of choice. It is also about far more than food 
and the term 'slow' has come to describe something that respects the environment, is authentic, is local, is natural, and takes 
time. There's a great website based in New York, Slowlab.com, which profiles designers and projects that can be described as 
'slow'. We actually believe you're reading one right now. Here's why; 


‘SLOW’ IS ABOUT 


DUMBO FEATHER IS 


people not machines 


couldn’t d< 


authenticity 

taking time out and living an 
unhurried life 
respect and care for the 
environment and sustainable 
production 

savouring every mouthful 

consuming close to the source 
selecting the best ingredients that 
complement each other 
defending biodiversity 

going direct to the source 

preserving tradition 

seasonality 

an international member- 
supported organization 


all about being real and not being perfect. We don’t use stylists, nor hair and make¬ 
up, nor re-touching. We let real people tell their real stories 

possibly the most sustainably produced publication in the southern 
hemisphere. Here’s why; It is printed on 100% recycled paper. Our inks are 
soy-based. Our printer is certified as one of the most eco-friendly in Australia. 
We only print as many copies as we believe we can sell and what doesn’t sell at 
the newsstand we recover and sell as back issues 

designed to delight the senses and be savoured by vou.Every image and every page 
has been designed or chosen to do so 

printed in Australia on paper made in Australia as are most of our readers 
carefully put together so that the mix of remarkable individuals profiled is idcallv 
balanced; gender, age, occupation and type of journey 

pro individual and a vehement opposer of same-sameness. Dumbo feather 
believes that what makes you different is what makes you special and the 
people we profile reflect just that 

filled with the words of the people we profile direct from the horse’s mouth (so to 
speak). There’s no journalistic spin and the words are read in the context in which 

about storytelling and passing it on — a tradition we’d hate to lose 
quarterly. There are four issues a year, each arriving mid-season 

supported by its subscribers and readers who come from all nooks and 
crannies of the globe... You! 
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the Locals, it's a nice, vital community I think. 

Df Has Allan stayed as involved in the business? 

Alla He hasn't and I think that one of the reasons we've stayed together... 

The hospitality 

business is fraught with danger 

In fact all of the people who started when we 
did; Tony and Gaye Bilson from Sydney, Stephanie Alexander and Maurice here in Melbourne, Tansy Good and Marc Bouten, 
the Marchettis and many others ended up going their separate ways because it's infernally difficult on relationships. Allan 
recognised that you can't have too many chiefs in a business concern and he wanted to get back to painting anyway. He 
also understood that there had to be a division of labour, so even though he remained a little involved in the financial 
things and projects he didn't, and doesn't, get involved in the management side. Mind you he still enjoys the company of 
the people who come and visit, so if he's around he'll run a little pre-dinner bar for guests on a Saturday night. 

Df How did the business grow? 

Alla We rolled along for a while and it became obvious that people needed somewhere to stay - they weren't going to drive 
up for Saturday night and drive back. When we put our first ten rooms in about five years after we opened the restaurant 
that was a big step. Since then the borrowings have become so enormous that we don't even think about it. We figure 
that once you owe the bank a huge sum of money then they need to look after you because if anything happens to you 
it becomes a serious proposition for them. There's been a lot of business learning over the years. Originally I was just a 
cook whereas now I guess I run a reasonable business as well. That's taken two decades, only two decades, an overnight 
success! Like most people we almost went down in the dreadful recession of '89-'90 because mortgage rates were 17.5% 
and the overdraft was 21%. It was hand-to-mouth during those years and we watched a lot of regional properties similar 
to ours being taken over by the bank. So we waited 'til we got back on our feet after the recession to put in more rooms. 
Six years ago we added 12 luxury waterfront suites which took us to a whole different level. It's always been important 
to continually renew and reinvent ourselves. About three years ago we decided to do the spa. I sensed a real change 
in people's thinking - certainly amongst our guests. People are still enjoying good food and wine but they're more 
circumspect about what they eat and how they eat and the whole wellness thing. Years ago people didn't turn up to 
breakfast until about ten o'clock, now you see them out jogging around the lake, or walking. This area has the largest 
number of holistic therapists in the Southern Hemisphere; reiki, shiatsu, yoga, tai chi, naturopathy, everything, and great 
masseurs, so we tap into that. I guess we look after people. They arrive here looking pretty jaded and tired and grumpy 
with each other after an hour's drive up the road, and 

we nourish them, we feed 
them, and now we can also polish, buff, massage 
and spa them. 

We have ten fabulous treatment areas in the spa. We bottle our own mineral water and 
the private hot mineral water tree-top spas are tremendously popular. 

Df Is Lake House everything you'd imagined? 

Alla Beyond my wildest imaginings I think. There really wasn't a grand vision, just plenty of wonderful inspiration from 
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European rural restaurants. I do have those battalions of well-clad staff I'd dreamed of though. But here we are. We have 
lovely rooms and grounds. Our location is so beautiful. We have discerning clientele many of whom come from overseas. 
We have an exceptional cellar that has won the New York Wine Spectator Best of Award of Excellence for one of the world's 
most significant restaurant wine lists for the past seven years. We've taken out heaps of national awards... 

DJ And I believe you were recently awarded the title of Living Legend by the Melbourne Food and Wine Festival. 

Alla Yes I'm delighted that's its 'living' legend I can tell you. No matter how many awards we win I never take them for granted. 

I believe they are a continued testament to our consistency, and that is the biggest professional challenge of them all. 
They're also a testament to the work of the terrific team we now have here; they are the most amazing bunch of people. 
But none of us take any of it for granted. Resting on one's laurels is the way to a quick death in this industry. We're always 
trying to raise the bar. And you know, the real rewards are always more immediate than the awards. Like at sunset when 
the deck overlooking the water is full of happy people enjoying drinks and the lake turns a molten gold; or a regular 
customer pushes open the kitchen door and tells you how terrific the dinner's been, or when you stick your head out in 
the dining room and hear that clink of glasses and the satisfied hum of a good night, or the happy laughter of guests 
crossing the bridge in the garden on the way back to their rooms. It's immensely satisfying. And who would've thought 
- all this from that awful paddock my mother wept over... 

Df Why do you think ultimately you've been so successful? 

Alla I think 

it was a very stubborn sense of purpose. I 
sometimes wonder where that cameffrom. 

The answer I come up with 

is that I think it's common to a whole generation of post-war migrants' children... I've come across a lot of them and 
we've all done very well. I think we were spurred on to do well for the sake of our parents and trying to give them 
something back. Compared to growing up in the Western suburbs, 

what I do now and the 
people I deal with now... it’s just so different to my 
childhood, it’s like chalk and cheese. 

I always wanted to better myself 

and I always wanted to do it for Mum and Dad, whether it was a scholarship at school or coming first in a race or doing 
something, I wanted them to be proud of me. I think that I was probably driven to succeed by that sense of trying to 
replace something that they'd lost. Mum lost a child in a camp during the war so I would have had a brother nine years 
older than me. They'd had awful lives and had ended up with one child in a country where they didn't speak the language 
and it was difficult for them to settle. So originally there was a sense of wanting to be successful on their behalf I think. 
And then you do it, and you do it because you love it. I'm so fortunate that I've found something I truly love. I've found 
my niche and there are so many people who don't do that, that don't manage to find their niche. I mean it's my whole 
life, I live it, eat it, breathe it, sleep it, dream it, it's what I do. 

Df And from the outset you had a vision for something that was quite different to anything else... From what I understand 
you've also always had a focus on using local produce. 
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Alla That's how I grew up. Virtually everything came from our garden or someone else's. The Polish and LJkranian delicatessens 
had just opened in Footscray so you could buy nice sausage and meats and things, but all of the vegetables and pickles 
and relishes were either grown or produced at home, certainly we had masses of fruit trees, so I was used that. When 
we finally opened here and I was trying to write menus I thought, in France what we'd be doing would be ringing the 
fromagier down the road and the guy who raised pheasants and quail and putting in orders. But of course there was 
nothing like that here. I put an ad in the local paper for local produce and got sacks of potatoes. So instead I had to travel 
down to the wholesale markets in Melbourne. But anyone who has orchards and vegetable gardens knows that when you've 
got a glut you've got a serious glut. I put in a vegetable garden here in those days and knew that when we had tomatoes, 
everyone had tomatoes, so I let it be known that we would take boxes of tomatoes and either repay people in sauces and 
relishes or in money. We had an open kitchen door policy for anyone with excess produce. We got lovely quinces and figs 
and lemons so we were doing preserved lemons very early on and chilli plum jam, pickled quinces... We still do that, we 
still make everything from the ground up, but also the produce locally has started to develop. About five years ago when 
I started getting a little bit more time I co-founded a Local produce group, Daylesford Macedon Produce. In a lot of cases, 
the food that's grown gets transported down to the wholesale markets and then the local fruit or vegetable person goes 
down there in the truck, picks it up and brings it all the way back. That story is repeated right around Australia because 
of the way our food chains work. It's the same with coastal fish. The fishermen catch the fish but they can't always rely on 
the locals buying it. We don't have a culture of locals buying local food, not yet. It's coming, especially now with farmers' 
markets burgeoning, that's really going to happen. Daylesford Macedon Produce is starting to develop a culture of getting 
chefs to buy locally rather than ring the city suppliers. Generally the easiest thing for a chef to do is to just ring a city 
supplier and put an order in rather than ring a number of local suppliers individually. But 

there are 

huge benefitsfor everyone the more we start 
thinking about local food; 

obviously in terms of energy consumption, but also in return 
to the local community because the farmer gets a bigger portion of the price and the money stays within the community. 
Most of the money from food now is captured by the distributors and retailers not the actual people who grow it. 

DJ Cut out a few middle-men. 

Alla Absolutely. That's not the entire story but I'd need about five hours to tell you all about single-crop agriculture versus 
diversity and biodynamics. I'm hoping to make some difference with local agribusinesses and encourage them to extend 
their growing season. Because we're at an altitude of close to 700m we have a short growing season. We'll get things from 
October through 'til May, but there are months when we'll get nothing except free-range eggs and foraging things like 
mushrooms and chestnuts - certainly no vegetables all year round. I've seen some great things happening in America with 
extended growing seasons and diversification on farms that is helping businesses to become more sustainable. Luckily 
it's all coming at a time when people are really beginning to care about where their food has come from. For the past 
30 years we abnegated responsibility for our food. The message we sent out was that we wanted our food to be cheap 
and convenient. Supermarkets responded to that with battery hens and people cutting corners everywhere to make food 
cheap. So we've had a whole generation grow up on food produced with growth hormones and protected by antibiotics. 
We're seeing the results in the numbers of people with allergies, early maturation and the increase in antibiotic resistant 
bacteria strains. People are starting to question the provenance of foods and are going to farmers' markets in order to 


i 
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*Practise makes perfect 



Talent and success depend not so 
much on what you were bom with, 
but how much you practise, how 
much effort you put into your work, 
indeed, how much self discipline 
you have. Martin Seligman, famous 
for his research into happiness, is co 
author of a paper that claims, after 
studying more than three hundred 
eighth graders in the United States, 
that the main reason students fall 
short of their intellectual capital is 
their failure to exercise self-discipline 
and perseverance. And yet, in the 
current education system kids are 
encouraged not to be disciplined 
because that’s not seen as a necessary 
part of the ‘journey’. Criticism is a 
no no. Seligman’s paper concluded: 
“Programs that build self discipline 
may be the royal road to building 
acaciemic achievement.” 

There’s more on that argument. 

In Florida, K. Anders Ericsson, a 
psychology professor and expert on 
the growth of skill and talent, has used 
the world’s specialists to compile a 
handbook on expert performance. 
The nine hundred-page Cambridge 
Handbook of Expertise and Expert 
Peijoimance was published in mid 
2006. Its main finding is that the idea 
of innate talent is highly overrated, 
that a specific kind of practice 
makes perfect, and everyone needs 
evaluation if they are to improve. 

That notion about talent has been 
attacked by bloggers but, over the 


phone, Ericsson repeats to me that 
what gives real advantage is something 
he calls “deliberate practise”. This is 
not simple unthinking repetition but 
setting goals, thinking about the task 
and getting f eedback. That’s what 
gives the advantage. 

“It is very difficult to make 
adjustments and corrections without 
feedback,” he says. “When you 
eliminate any kind of evaluation and 
criteria, that’s a world w here you’ve 
removed the potential for feedback.” 
The biological body, he explains, is 
made to conserve energy; its basic 
drive is to minimize effort. Change 
comes only by exercising some 
kind of control over w hat you’re 
doing. “If you’re in an accepting 
world, people don’t get any better. 

The constructivists are so afraid of 
providing feedback and criticism. It’s 
somehow viewed as stifling creativity, 
and that’s where they go wrong.” 

The truth is that too much of today’s 
debate is airheaded tosh w hich covers 
up the fact that kids are not getting the 
teaching and knowledge they deserve, 
nor learning the behaviours that will 
help them be the best they can be. Nor 
are they learning the thinking skills 
that any functioning member of a 
f unctioning democratic society needs. 
An extract from ‘The triumph of 
the airheads : and the retreat from 
commonsense. ’ by Shelley Care. 

Medial l Publishing Ptr Ltd. 2006. 
im r w.media21 publishing.com 
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maintain their connection with the origin of their food. The other great influence currently are the 'treechangers' - people 
wanting to move out of the cities whose dream it is to grow some great vegetables and fruit. 

Some of 

my best growers are retired stockbrokers and lawyers 
who wanted to change career. 

They'll often ring up and say, look I'm just putting 
something in, what do you want and will put in a few more rows of baby beans or something else for us. They're often 
becoming the new face of small-scale agribusiness. I'm very positive about it and interestingly enough I think Victoria, 
with the Slow Food Movement (see page 40 *Slowly does it) and pockets of government starting to understand this, is 
positioned pretty well to shift this along. 

DJ Are you a bit of a hero in Daylesford? Maybe you can't answer that. 

Alla To some I am, but to others I'm not. The original community here was basically a farming community that really didn't 

understand what we were doing and there are still pockets of that old community that worry about tourism and change, 
change of any kind. They've not understood that the place is too close to Melbourne to not have changed. It would either 
have had to have died completely, because of the lack of local industry, or been gentrified, which is what is happening 
now. My argument always is that if you want to have some control you have to be involved. That is why I sit on various 
committees and things. It's been important to protect the essence of the place as much as possible. And I think we've 
succeeded. There could have been a giant mineral water bottle or even a theme park. Instead there is a gorgeous village 
surrounded by forest and with a wonderful vibrant and colourful community. 

Df It must be nice to be in a position to be able to have some influence in things that matter to you. 

Alta It is. I sit on quite a few boards and things that are to do with either tourism or hospitality. I think there's a lot 

to be done, particularly in the hospitality industry which is in a bit of a crisis at the moment with skill shortages 
and lack of viability. The skills shortage is catastrophic. A lot of young people aren't going into the industry 
because the conditions haven't been good for a long time and they don't see it as a career. I think that's really 
sad because it's a great career. There's also the celebrity chef thing (see page 45 * Practise makes perfect). I 
interview kids and ask them what they want to be doing in five year's time and they say, I want to get my own tele 
show - and they're 19! That's scary, because if that's the driving force, they're not going to stay in the industry. 
Hospitality is not about being a rock star. 

The buzz you get is about 
working well with a whole lot of other people. 

I imagine it's the 

same as a theatrical performance or being on a sports field where you feel you've achieved something amazing. 
You come out of the kitchen here on a gorgeous night after a spot on service, there are over a hundred happy 
guests in the restaurant, the team has been amazing, you take a big deep breath of sweet country air and all's 
right with the world. That's not about being a one-man band. If I could get just one kid to understand that that's 
the buzz, not the rockstar stuff. / 
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IT’S EASY TO 


IN MELBOURNE 


elboume is all about depth, diversity and difference. Built upon a grid of 
wide roads, narrow streets and even narrower lanes, it is also home to a host 
of intriguing arcades, staircases and air-bridges. It all makes for a city’ that’s easy to 
get lost in and hard to forget. 

You’ll discover alleys leading to opulent bars, exclusive restaurants hiding behind 
nondescript doors and boutiques that have no right to be where they are. Come 
equipped with a giddy sense of adventure, you’ll need it if you’re to get anywhere 
near the heart of the labyrinth. After all, it’s easy to lose yourself in Melbourne... 

If you favour endless choice when it comes to fashion, then style starts here 
in Melbourne. With so many twisting and turning lanes and arcades, it’s easy 
to lose yourself as you search for edgy new labels and beloved favourites. To 
find that special something, take a labyrinthine journey through boutiques, 
milliners and custom jewellers. 

If art is more your thing, then follow the locals and explore Melbourne’s textured 
inner city lanes for plenty of surprises and intimate spaces. In Hosier Lane, tread 
the bluestone pavers for some amazing graffiti and stencil art or stumble upon the 
street art of Centre Place. 

Temporary laneway commissions are continually transforming the 
distinctive bluestone lanes and hidden passageways into exciting and 
evocative art spaces luring visitors away from their tasks to discover a 
moment of stillness in the middle of the CBD. 

After all that exploration, it’s time to wind down by hitting the town to experience 
Melbourne’s nightlife. For a true taste, you need to go searching, however check 
out places such as Bar Lourinha, Gingerboy, Bond Bar, Madame Brussels or the 
Kitten Club just for starters. 

Discovering Melbourne’s hidden treasures is something that must be 
experienced. Whether you have lived here all your life and feel you know 
everything there is to know about Melbourne, or as a first time visitor, we 
can guarantee that there is always one more laneway, arcade or treasure to 
discover in this magnificent labyrinth. 

Check out visitvictoria.com/meIhourne for more information on Melbourne's 
hidden treasures. 


Andrew M c Connell’s Melbourne 


* there are wonderful pockets here, the inner city layout of 
gardens is fabulous, and I am constantly coming across new 
areas, people, shops, cafes. ’ 



As a young man, Andrew McConnell had two possible 
outlets for his creativity. One was food. The other was visual 
art. Luckily for the Melbourne dining scene he chose the 
former path. Some of his secondary passion continues to 
inform his work as a chef, however. I ie blends and contrasts 
flavours to bring interest and pleasure to the palate, much as 
a painter uses the tonalities of paint on a palette. 

Andrew ’s dishes are currently being exhibited at Circa, the 
Prince (where he is executive chef) and at ‘The .Age Good 
Food Guide’ 2007 Best New Restaurant, Three, One, Two 
(312 Drummond St, Carlton 03 9 347 3312 
www.threec metw < >.cc >m.au). 


Queen Victoria Market is as good as any market anywhere 
in the world. When I travel I find that the quickest wav 
to understand a region is to go to the closest market, not 
just because I’m a chef but because it really helps you 
understand the culture and diversity of a city. Vic Market 
represents Melbourne’s different ethnic groups, produce 
and seasons (51 3 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne 0 3 9320 5822, 
www.tjvm.com.au). The Farmers Market at the Collingwood 
Children’s Farm is held once a month, but I w ish it was every 


week. There is a lot of organic food, free-range product* 
some freshwater estuary produce like trout and eel, poultry, 
rabbits, lamb, a great cross-section. I bis is the sort of quality 
produce I like to have in my restaurant and home (second 
Saturday each month, St. Heliers St, Abbotsford 03 9417 
5806 www. farm.(irg.au). 

The Stokehouse in St Kilda is a quintessential Melbourne 
restaurant. There is something wonderful about sitting out 
on the balcony for lunch, taking in the w eather and the view; 
It is great for peoj>Ie-sj3otting, both inside and outside the 
restaurant (30 Jacka Bvd, St Kilda 03 9525 5555 
www.stokehouse.com.au). 

Going and spending time shopping in Sydney Road, 
Brunswick is escapism for me. There is produce you can’t 
find anywhere else in Melbourne such as some Middle 
Eastern spices, cheeses and sweets. It is compulsory* to have 
a look inside one of the biggest Mediterranean supermarkets 
around, Mediterranean Wholesalers (482-492 Sydney Rd, 
Brunsw ic k 03 9380 4777). There is some bloody good food 
to take away as w ell, such as excellent Lebanese pizzas and 
shawarma (www.sydneyroad.com.au). 

A great place for a drink is the bar at Comme. It occupies 
an important building in the history of Melbourne because 
it was previously the famous Mietta’s, and before that it 
had several incarnations as a gentlemen’s club —The fit-out 
is beautiful, very contemporary, and show cases a lot of the 
good things that we hav e in Melbourne (7 Alfred PI, City 03 
9631 4000 www.comme.com.au). 

Gertrude Street in Fitzroy is a great strip and worth a stroll 
anytime. It has art galleries, food (Ladro, Enoteca), fashion 
(Left, NomD, great retro shops), books, beauty products 
(Aesop, another Melbourne success), retro furniture shops, 
and a beautiful paint supply shop. 




Michael Kantor’s Melbourne 


7 can't imagine another city in Australia being able to offer what 
Melbourne does , and I've worked in them all. There is something 
about the climate of this city which is conducive to artistic practice.' 


Michael has been the Artistic Director of Melbourne’s 
Malthouse Theatre since July 2004. Prior to that he was 
an acclaimed director (and occasional actor and writer) 
working in various parts of Australia. He is known for 
devising contemporary productions that pack a wallop, the 
antithesis of safe or stale theatre. 


I love the small gallery spaces in the Central Business District. 
Span (45 Flinders Lane, 05 9650 0589 wvvw.spangalleries. 
com.au), Anna Schwartz (185 Flinders Lane, 05 9654 6151 
www.annaschwartzgallery.com.au), the Flinders Lane- 
Flinders Street strip. There is something remarkable in 
seeing really contemporary art in an historic building. 

I love the Gin Palace, a little bar in whic h 1 am a partner. The 
one thing 1 really contributed to its creation was the name. 
The Gin Palace has great attention to detail and serv ice, and 
a kooky aesthetic which makes it lovely to be in. 1 think it 
is becoming an institution. Melbourne believes in culinary 
institutions; The bar staff are always inv estigating new w ays 
to make a martini so I usually ask for the weirdest martini 


that they’ve got going. Mind you, one Gin Palace martini is 
about as potent as three from anywhere else 
(190 little Collins St, 05 9654 0555). 

La Mama is an extraordinary cultural icon, a little theatre in 
Carlton which has been there for more than 40 years. Every 
night of the week there will be two strange little plays on there. 

I performed there; I think every performer in Melbourne at 
one time or another has worked there. They just paint over 
the paint that’s there, so there’s 40 years worth of paint. You 
feel that physically, and you know you’re adding another 
layer. Spaces that allow their history to be worn like that 
and provide that resonance are so precious (205 Faraday St, 
Carlton 05 9547 6948 www.Iamama.com.au). 

I love the sculpture ‘Vault’, the so-called Yellow Peril by 
Ron Robertson-Swann. It’s an extraordinary rendering 
of the Australian landscape. I also like the rich cultural 
baggage that has been attached to it: the initial hatred of 
Melbournians, then its gradual rehabilitation, and now it is 
being allowed to be respected for what it is - an excellent 
piece of large-scale outdoor sculpture. Because ‘Vault’ is 
now sitting on red dirt, it has found a way of relating to the 
ground which I don’t think it had in its previous locations. 
It is beautifully framed by the contemporary architecture of 
that rusty building (the Australian Centre for Contemporary 
Art) next to it (111 Sturt Street, Southbank 05 9697 9999 
www.accaonline.org.au). 

I really enjoy the city’s lanewavs. I have a map from about 1875 
w hich names all the little pubs and gin joints of Melbourne 
at that time. I have done a walk and looked at where they all 
stood, and I love that sense of lost history which is still there. 
You get it strongly in the lanes and alleyways. 

Tor further insight into the favourite haunts of 14 inspirational 
Victorian's call Victoria's Tourism Information Service Hotline on 
132 842 for your free copy of A Tew of My Favourite Things. 
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If you've ever hung out in Melbourne for more than a couple of days it's more than likely you've already seen the work of 
Joost Bakker (pronounced Yoast')... Unless of course you avoided the cafes with the best coffee, the restaurants with the 
best food and the bars with the best live music and martinis. I thought not No ordinary florist Joost is an installation 
artist who regularly creates installations and arrangements for many of Melbourne's finest hospitality spots as well as one- 
off pieces for clients who give him free rein to explore his extraordinary imagination. In Joost's work you're more likely to 
find bunches of fresh herbs than carnations, electrical wiring than ribbon, and cling wrap than cellophane. Recent projects 
include Jamie Oliver's Melbourne Fifteen Restaurant and a marquee made entirely of mint plants for the Flemington Races. 
Upon meeting Joost you quickly realise just why his clients love him and use him over and over again - he's a truly fantastic 
guy; no attitude, just an extraordinary passion for what he does, oh, and talent, bunches of it... Df 

Df Do you call yourself a florist? 

joost Yes, although I suppose I'm more of an installation artist, but what's in a title? I do flowers for people and I do sculptures 
for people and I do installations for people. The Heide Museum of Modern Art, at Bulleen, Victoria, wanted to credit me 
for work I'm to do for them and was like, what do we write? Flowers by Joost? But, there's nothing organic in what I'm 
doing for the museum. I'm hanging fencing wire from the ceiling. Most of the time I say I am an installation artist. 

dj What characterises your work? What makes it distinctive? 

The philosophy behind my work is that I don't try to imitate nature (see page 56 *The nature of art). I do the complete 
opposite while respecting it. I'm not into landscaping that looks like a jungle, or a pond that resembles a pond. What's 
the point? It's always going to be different. Flower arranging is no different. I just whack tulips in, or hang them; I'm 
not trying to recreate a tulip plant. What's the point? That pretty much sums up my work. Some people still haven't quite 
realised that's all it is. I don't try to explain everything, but that's it, treating it as something else. 

Thinking back, is there a favourite piece that is a perfect example of that philosophy? 

joost Probably my latest work, but then it's always my latest work. I'm not that wrapped in my older stuff. I hate some of it 
actually. 

OK, let's back track. Flowers are part of your family's story, aren't they? 

My family migrated from Holland when I was nine. My Dad always wanted to migrate. He had four kids with his previous 
wife, so I've got three older brothers who are ten years older, and a sister. Then he married my mum who said she'd travel 
with him. When they came here my brothers were 18, 19, and 20. My sister stayed in Holland. My father grew tulips in 
a flower district in Holland and then did the same here, so I grew up on a flower farm and left school at 15 to work. I 
travelled through Asia and Europe for a while and when I came back I decided to start an export business. I was sending 
flowers to the Philippines, Hong Kong and New Caledonia. That started OK and I rented some space in South Melbourne 
with a mushroom importer because mushrooms and flowers both need to be kept at 4C. We built a cool room together, 
rented a warehouse, fitted it out and lived there. He started importing all these amazing mushrooms and we had these 
chefs coming in. They'd see the flowers I was sending overseas and would ask why they couldn't get these flowers. That's 
how it started. Initially I was supplying flowers in boxes to restaurants and they'd put them in a vase. Then I started 
doing flowers for restaurants one morning a week and really enjoyed it. 

But prior to that, even though you grew up surrounded by flowers, you never tried to arrange them? 

joost No, but I have an aunt in Holland who's a florist and we always had flowers in the house. If you go to my mum's house 
she's got flowers outside, inside and on the table outside. Last time I went to my mum and dad's they probably had ten 
vases of flowers and that's what it's always been like. But if someone said to me when I was 14 you're going to be a 
florist, I would have said no way. 

Dj Had you always been artistic? 
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Goldsworthy sculpture on C'louyha. Photograph by titrate. 



*The Nature of Art 


“Great art picks up where nature ends'' 

- Mark Chagall 

For centuries humanity has expressed 
its experience through the creation 
of objects, design, and art using the 
tools at hand — most closely and 
conveniently — the nature surrounding 
it. History’s earliest artists gathered 
shells, barnacles, coloured soils and 
sticks to create their cave-painted 
narratives, and soil, water and clay 
to form their deities. Humanity 
developed, technology progressed, 
materials were processed and mass- 
manufactured, but what of the earth? 

In the late 1960s an art movement 
began which drew attention back 
to the beauty of the natural world 
and the materials surrounding us. 
Disenchanted by the commodification 
of art, many artists f elt the need 
to create pieces that could not 
be bought or sold. They began to 


explore the earth and nature as a 
medium for a more transient creative 
expression. The ‘Lind art’ or ‘Earth 
Works’ movement resulted in pieces, 
memorable not because they could 
be seen in galleries, but because they 
changed people’s peception of their 
natural surroundings. 

The work of Andy Goldsworthy, a 
Scottish sculptor from this movement, 
continues to resonate today. He 
experiments with various natural 
materials (such as leaves, pebbles, 
grass, ice and snow) and allows the 
seasons and weather conditions to 
determine the media and nature of 
their location. Goldsworthy says of’ 
his works, “each one grows, stays, 
decays — integral parts of a cycle which 
the photograph shows at its height, 
marking the moment when the work 
is most alive. There is an intensity 
about a work at its peak that I hope is 
expressed in the image. Process and 


By Anthea Kwok 

decay are implicit.” 

Goldsworthy’s trademark is his 
masterful use of the elementary form 
in contrast to the often more random 
nature of nature. He creates visual 
tension by arranging his materials into 
formal, often near-perfect geometric 
farms; there is often a powerful bond 
between the sculpture and its location 
as in the sculpture pictured above. 

It has been said that “he arranges 
natural elements until they just exceed 
the limit of natural organization.” 

A subtle shift in the natural 
occurrence of things — man’s 
intervention in the real — can create 
something so simple, non-invasive 
and so dramatically evocative. Almost 
inherent in Goldsworthy’s work is 
a message of hope for humanity. If 
only all of man’s interaction with the 
natural world was so gentle, perhaps 
humanity and tlie nature of our 
existence would be very different. 
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Yes, I especially liked painting and drawing. 

But you never thought of exploring art? 

No. I was just so interested in having a business or being in my family's business. 

My art teacher 

J 

at school wanted to kill me. 

She was so frustrated I wasn't taking it seriously. 

When did you start taking flower arranging seriously? 

My export business was doing well and I was working ridiculous hours but I had a lot of money outstanding when the 
Asian market crashed in the late 1980s. I thought, hang on. I'm really enjoying doing these flowers and I was being 
asked by more and more people to do their flowers but I didn't have time. I had Country Road, Esprit and McDonalds as 
clients and I was sending out boxes of tulips to the stores by courier. I did that for about four years. I was still sending 
flowers to New Caledonia up until five years ago, but otherwise I gave exporting away. In 2000 I opened up a shop behind 
Kozminsky's, in Bourke St, Melbourne. I ran the shop for eight months and then said this is not for me. I got rid of a lot 
of clients and kept my favourites and that's what I'm still doing today, and loving it. 

It seems you've moved gradually closer to working as an artist. When did you start exhibiting your pieces? 

In 2001 I had my first exhibition at Crossley Scott Gallery. Paul [Scott] said to me one day, why don't you have an 
exhibition? I didn't take his question all that seriously, but had an exhibition and began to take it seriously for the first 
time. We sold a few pieces. It was the same deal really. I think people couldn't quite get their head around this stuff. For 
that first show I did steel columns made out of concrete reinforcing steel and now they're everywhere, but that's going 
back a while. My second show was also at Crossley Scott. Then John Parker, of Space Furniture, who now owns Format 
Furniture - and who is an awesome guy - collaborated on the VIP room at the Melbourne Art Fair in 2002. I made all 
these balls out of fencing wire and after it he said: 'Let's hang them at Space'. So we hung them in the window and he 
sold them all, which was amazing because I'd never expected to sell them. Then in 2004 John said: 'Why don't you have 
an exhibition in here next yeari When I walked into Space with my stuff I expected the furniture to be there but he had 
emptied the whole floor. I was in shock he'd gone to so much effort, but that's typical John. I had this whole floor on 
Church St, Richmond, to myself. I was on such a high and we had so many people turn up. The next day he went to Milan 
but I called him and asked if he minded whether I graffitied the side of the building with Exhibition by Joost because it 
looked odd that there wasn't any signage. So I just graffitied the side of their building. That night Space's management, 
in Sydney, was getting phone calls saying the shop's been graffitied. Nobody even looked to see what it actually said. I 
had another show there last year and then, in June, one at the top of Melbourne's Eureka Tower. 

Flow on earth did you organise that? 

A friend of mine designed Eureka Tower and one night we came up with the idea of having an exhibition on one of the 
top floors. It happened on the 84th floor. I made these cages and inserted roots and found objects, plants, and wrapped 
them in cling wrap (see image page 66). We were allowed to have 180 people there, sent out 450 invitations and got 
600 replies. I just kept it quiet and it all went smoothly, thank goodness. I also suspended these lilies in table centres 
made from wire recovered from power cables. I ripped the conduit off and wrapped it around. 

What sort of effect were you trying to achieve? 

I don't know. I saw the space and then I designed the sculptures around the space. The beautiful raw concrete had just 
been poured, the builders had only just finished. There were cables going everywhere and water dripping. It was perfect. 
We didn't clean anything up. The view from up there is just incredible so I lit everything dimly so it wouldn't reflect in 
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*Joost’s 

Melbourne 

Illustrated by cards from the 'HECK OF SECRETS' 
series www.deckofsecrets.com 

If you want to see some of Joost’s work around 
the traps, here’s where you can go. Great cafes 
like Journal and Batch, bars like Der Raum, Ding 
Dong and Cherry, fashion retailers like Chiodo for 
men and Lee Matthews for women, and the best 
restaurants like Syracuse, Comme, Mini and Vue 
de Monde... almost all within a couple of blocks 
of each other in the CBD. 



Public House 433 church st 

MTWTFSS RICHMOND 

94210187 


This pub with panache has quickly become a 
Richmond favourite, combining the pizzazz of a bar 
with the conviviality of the traditional local - albeit 
a super-trendy, Six Degrees-designed local Relaxed 
but not a lounge room, buzzing but not frantic. The 
Public House takes the pub out of the dark ages with 
concrete-coo! decor and plenty of thought in the 
detail, from the distinctive Riedel glassware to the 
snack-and-share menu. And, as at any good local, the 
regular punter comes first-even Dannii Minogue had 
to wait until the Sunday session ended before her star- 
studded grand prix party could take place, gilbert 





Der Raum 438 church 

MTWTFSS RICHMO' 

94280 ! 

From its menu/manifesto, it’s dear that Der Ra 1 
has perfected the art and craft of cocktails. He 
top-shelf spirits come minus the shelf. Instead, e| 
bottle is suspended bungee-style from the ceiling, ij 
chefs, the bartenders shop for seasonal produce, wl 
owner Matt Bax imports specialist liquors hims 
let’s start with the flagship concoction: The Cl 
Finished with 24k gold, this cocktail costs upwa' 
of $300 but thankfully most won’t empty the expe 
account. Not in a mixed drink mood? Try absint 
Czech-style, or German beers. But please, no Buj 
and Coke. m. padula 




Vuede Monde 

MTWTFSS 

5 m—m 


430 LT COLLINS ST 
MELBOURNE 

9691 3888 


Just try to find a local foodie publication that hasn’t 
made some rapturous reference to Vue de Monde. 
Hard isn't it? Chef Shannon Bennett barely requires 
introduction but for the benefit of Martian residents, 
let’s justsayhisinventivetakeon French cuisinehaswon 
him numerous accolades and enthusiastic patronage. 
Rich in fine ingredients and theatrical flair, dishes 
reflect not only excruciating attention to detail but often 
irreverent humour (see the wagyu steak sandwich). 
A lavish degustation dinner would be the ultimate 
Vue de Monde experience, while the prix fixe lunch 
menu is a bargain in anyone’s language, m. paduia 


SYRACUSE 


Syracuse 

MTWTFS 


23 BANK PL 
MELBOURNE 
96701777 


Sit down at one of the antique cafd tables, find 
yourself a good bottle of claret and soak up the 
flavour of high-society Melbourne at the time of the 
great Victorian gold rush. Syracuse occupies a fine 
historic building built during the late 19th century 
and retains many of the original period features 
including high-corniced ceilings, polished floor¬ 
boards and ornate cast-iron columns. Despite the 
relaxed atmosphere, this is a venue for those who 
are serious about their wines, with a list as detailed 
as the phone book and food to match. Always busy, 
if you want a meal you’ll need to book. s.j. hassau 


chiodo 


Chiodo 

MTWTFSS 


CNR LT COLLINS & RUSSELL S 
MELBOURt 
966300. 


You can spot a Chiodo cut a mile off. Their menswe 
is distinguished by unconventional touches th| 
are often quirky but always compelling. Rivets, zi| 
and prints pop up where you least expect ther 
Meanwhile, over in accessories, the pigeon tj 
bracelets have turned a marginal hobby into hig 
fashion. All the clothes are Melbourne-designe 
and manufactured and Chiodo’s brand-ne 
basement store will allow them even more space i 
flex their creative muscle. The limited-edition tec 
alone are worth a look - ransom note shirts w 
ensure your demands are always met. 















Journal shop i, 253 flinders ln 

MTWTFS MELBOURNE 

$ mmm 9 ^ 5 ° 4399 

Located 35 floors up, Le Restaurant is at the top of 
its game in more ways than one. This modern French 
establishment boasts enough dining accolades to fill 
a gallery and a team with Michelin-star quality. Add 
a conversation-stopping view of Melbourne that 
extends out to the Daridenong Ranges and it’s not 
vertigo makingyou giddy but sheer hedonistic delight 
Veteran mattre <d\ Jack, estimates that he witnesses at 
least one marriage proposal perweekl But those more' 
seduced by produce than panoramas should consider 
booking the chefs table. Located inside the kitchen, 
it’s the front-row seat for food as theatre, m.padula 


Mini 141 FLINDERS LN 

MTWTFSS MELBOURNE 

S OMD 96508830 

The name suggest one of those hole-in-the-wall 
venues that Melbourne does so well, but in reality 
Mini isn’t that small at all. Offering a contemporary 
reworking of Greek cuisine, don’t come expecting 
your standard dips and souvlaki. While ingredients 
like seafood and lamb still provide the starting-point, 
the treatment is more inventive and refined. Try the 
veal-stuffed calamari, or a cinnamon-dusted filo parcel 
which has a familiar-but-different feel. Desserts also 
take their cue from traditional dishes and Mini’s mini 
Greek doughnuts are so cute you don’t know whether 
to eat them or adopt them. m. papula 


Cherry 103 flinders ln 

m WTFS MELBOURNE 

9639 8122 

Tucked away down one of the CBD’s intriguing little 
alleyways, Cherry is trendy without being exclusive 
and spins decent tunes varied enough to find a 
hook for anyone-part-owner Bill Walsh rotates 
the DJs regularly to avoid any sonic staleness. Wear 
pretty much what you like—the only item you’re 
required to sport here is a smile. The red graffiti- 
style counter is a nifty touch and there’s plenty 
of space to dance-or just take the beer drinker’s 
round-the-world ticket, with a bar that offers the 
likes of Mexico’s Negramodelo, England’s New¬ 
castle Brown Ale and the Philippines’ San Miguel. 


This venue has had many lives and was once the 
nostalgia-generating Mietta’s, but the Commie incar¬ 
nation is very much of the Zeitgeist. It’s Sydney-slick 
and full of corporate types thankful for a sophisti¬ 
cated watering hole so close to the office. Proving the 
exception to the rule that you can’t be all things to 
all people, Comme manages to be a function venue, 
restaurant, bar and lounge. Mindful of the impend¬ 
ing changes to smoking laws, all operators with a 
bit of nous are securing outdoor space and Comme 
has the green light to spill out onto Alfred Place. 


7 ALFRED PL 
MELBOURNE 

96311 40OO 


Comme 

MTWTFS 


BATCH 


Gin Palace 190 lt colljns st 

MTWTFSS MELBOURNE 

96540533 

If you're looking for a seductive, sexy bar then look no 
further. The lights are turned down low, coo! jazz predom¬ 
inates and there is an abundance of secluded alcoves. 
Soft couches and floor-to<eiling velvet drapes serve only 
to emphasise the slightly subversive overtones. Certainly 
not the kind of place you’d take your mum but some¬ 
where she might take her lover. This is first and foremost 
a cocktail bar, and the uniformed bar staff know all the 
right moves. Martinis are a house specialty; try the 1951, 
winner of that year’s Chicago martini competition. It’s 
a classic dry-gin martini served in a Cointreau-glazed 
glass with anchovy-stuffed olives. ».). hassau 


Ding Dong Lounge 18 market ln 

MTWTFS MELBOURNE 

96621020 

Few bars sport a legitimate New York pedigree 
but the Ding Dong Lounge is the real deal-sister 
venue to the original rock lair on Columbus 
Avenue. Rediscovering rock in this pop, trance, 
dance era is an unexpected comfort and the Ding 
Dong Lounge certainly exudes a relaxed “it’s ail 
about the music" attitude. The venue features live 
bands in an intimate space and beers are coaxed 
from the guitar handle taps. This is the kind of 
joint you’d expect to find visiting musos winding 
down post sell-out concert or playing a surprise set. 


Batch Espresso shop 1/329 Carlisle st 

MTWTFSS BALACLAVA 

9530 355 ° 

An enchanting little place, Batch takes both its name 
and vibe from the New Zealand weekend beach 
shack - with a slight variation on the authentic 
spelling. But that’s about the only tradition they have 
dispensed with. Everything here feels home-made 
and childhood memories waft back via the resur¬ 
rection of deceptively simple dishes absent from 
many modem menus - you might find a delightful 
kedgeree with pickled cabbage, or porridge with 
stewed rhubarb. Lovingly compiled from in-season 
produce, Batch’s ever-changing menu (nestled within 
the pages of vintage picture books) always ensures 
there’s a fresh surprise in store, dt. nash 
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the glass. It's 300m up in the air. It's amazing, it's so high it makes the city look tiny. 

So what came first: the idea for the roots, the cages, the wrapping? How did it evolve? 

I've wanted to make the cages for quite a few years. It was one of those ideas that just sits in the back of your head. 
So when I saw the space, I thought. I've got to put these cages in here. And then the roots... I don't know. I wanted 
to encase them somehow and thought of the plastic because they're such bold, strong pieces I wanted something really 
throwaway, something you felt like ripping off. I knew the sunlight would hit the plastic... I love that stuff. It's also that 
there's this beautiful organic stuff wrapped inside an industrial material like plastic. 

Do you often try to mix contradictory materials like that? 

Yeah. I love anything industrial, anything that's designed purely to be practical not beautiful, and then I combine that 
with organic pieces. I'm using more new materials now. Five or ten years ago I was using recycled old pieces. 

/)/ Found materials? 

]< i Yeah. I'm sort of over that. 

Did you trawl markets and throw-outs for materials? 

Yeah. I think ten years ago people wouldn't have accepted this, but now I've got the luxury of doing what I want and 
people go, OK, if that's what he's doing. Of the people who bought the works in the exhibition I'd say only a couple 
actually liked them initially. A lot of them were purchased because 

they know that they 

will like them in one or two year's time. 

I love that concept. Somebody 

bought these big steel balls made out of concrete mesh two years ago and said to me recently, 1 didn't even like them, 
but I knew that I would'. When I create it. I'm not creating it that way. I'm in love with the work while I'm creating it. 
How much of what you make now is designed to last forever, as opposed to being transitory, ephemeral pieces? 

About half and half. I try to make about 13 sculptures a year that people can buy and then I make more of something else. 
Like last year, I made 200 steel column grids to hold flowers. This year I made wire test tube holders that can be used 
as table centrepieces. The year before I made building blocks glued together with steel rods that held the flowers. Often, 
even with that sort of stuff, nobody wants it. Last year I didn't sell one steel column on the night, not one of 200, but 
now they're flying out. It's as if it's taken people a year to get their head around them. When I do arrangements for bars 
and restaurants people see them (see page 58 *Joost f s Melbourne), get used to them, and then want them. 

Did I see one imjournal yesterday? 

Yeah. My sculptures sell because I think people view them differently. The people who bought the pieces in the Eureka 
Tower exhibition are so confident in what they're doing they either know exactly what they're going to do with it, or have 
no idea but want it anyway. 

How many exhibitions have you had? 

I've had six, one a year, and have 60 or so clients I do work for every week. I'm doing a big job for the Heide Museum of 
Modem Art (seepage 62 *Too good to Heide) because it's reopening the museum. I'm making 72 lights for their marquee 
because it is 72 years since the Reed's bought the property. 

Do you have any employees? 

No, it's just me. I was with a client last night who threw out the flowers I did for them on Wednesday on the Friday. I 
asked why they didn't phone me and they said, 'You're too busy, we didn't want to bother you'. I said, 'But I'm your florist, 
if the flowers haven't lasted, call me'. Often I might try something for the first time and with flowers it's a natural product. 
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*Too good to Heide By Justin MiMuirav 

In November 2006 the Heide Museum of Modern Albert & Barbara Tucker Gallery houses a changing 

Art celebrated 25 years as a public art museum, but selection of artworks and archive material donated 

its story goes back much further. In 19 34 John and to Heide by Barbara Tucker. The Tuckers were great 

Sunday Reed purchased a Victorian farmhouse as friends of the Reeds, as was Sidney Nolan. Nolan 

their home. Just outside Melbourne, it (Heide I) painted the original Ned Kelly series there between 

became the meeting place for artists and writers of 1945 and 1947. An exhibition featuring Nolan’s later 

the time. It was the back-drop for their lives, loves, Ned Kelly works is currently showing, 

infidelities and the inspiration for much of their art. 

When the Reeds died in 1981, just 10 days apart, Heide Museum of Modern Art ivww.heide.com.au 

the modernist home (Heide II) they built in 1963 had 7 Templestowe ltd, Rulleen. 03 9850 I 500. 

only just opened as a public gallery. Since then Heide Unmasked: Sidney Solan and Ned Kelly 1950 - 1990 

III, which opened in 1963, has been added and more at Heide III: Central Galleries, irom November I I - 

recently a $6 million overhaul undertaken. The new March 4 2007 
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OtherJlorists just look at me and cjo, 

‘You bastard, 

if a petal falls we get complaints'. 

Why do you get away with it? 

I don't know. I didn't initially. It's taken 12 years to get to this point. 

Was it 12 years of doing consistently beautiful work? 

Yeah, and testing the boundaries all the time. I was doing conservative posies and stuff when I started but then I had 
clients like Vernon, of The Gin Palace, tell me to 'just go nuts'. 

If I asked you what your Dumbo feather was would you say it was those first few clients who gave you free rein and 
believed in your work? 

All you need is one client to tell you to go for it. That was actually The Lounge, in Melbourne, and Syracuse Restaurant. 
Conservative places like that allowed me to do things like install a single blossom branch that was five metres tall. The 
blossoms dropped on everybody and went in their food but they didn't call me and say: look, you've got to get rid of 
this'. Actually, ABC radio announcer Virginia Trioli phoned me a couple of years ago, in May, and said she was going to 
organise her wedding around when I had cherry blossom in. She said she was proposed to under the blossom and had 
it in her hair and in the food and that it was on the such-and-such of August. I said I had no idea when I'd have the 
blossom in, but could try. She organised her wedding around when I could get the blossom in and I did five metre tall 
cherry blossom that went everywhere. I totally go with the seasons, like I'm using daphne now. I don't use tropicals and 
I try not to use flowers that are around all the time. It's purely seasonal. You do get flowers that droop and die, but you 
have to put up with it. Commercially grown flowers tend to be the ones that last, but there are 5,000 other things out 
there you could use. 

You must be exhausted, yet you don't seem to be? 

I'm not. I work long days normally and get exhausted when things don't happen. I've put together a proposal to do 
my first marquee for the Melbourne Cup races. I got it but have never had to write a proposal. Bruce who owns event 
management company The Big Group approached me and said: 'If I can convince the client to go with your idea - without 
watering it down too much - would you be interested in doing a marquee'. I said that could be cool. The marquee will have 
a 4.4m herb wall made of 5000 mint plants. Every 20cm there'll be a plant and from the outside it'll look like a green cube. 
Then you enter, and from inside you'll be able to see the lot. If they let the idea happen it'll be exactly what they want it 
to be and everybody will be going: 'My god, I can't believe you've done this'. Then next year, there'll be another ten great 
marquees. It'll give so many other people freedom to do good stuff. It was the same with my Eureka Tower exhibition; it 
was all done on a handshake. I love people that fly by the seat of their pants like I do. It's the same with the GP0. GP0 
developers Morrie Schwartz and Adam Garrison just say here's your money, here's your budget and I'll hang up $500 ball 
things. Can you imagine? At Chadstone [shopping centre] they'd be asking how they were hung. But here. 


are no questions, there’s 

work is about: That's beautiful, that's flowering and I'm 


there 

just total trust and faith. 

My 

going to use that'. You've got to have a client who says 'great. 
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put it in' because you can't plan that far ahead, you've got to grab it and use it. 

Are you already thinking about the Christmas display you might do for the GPO? 

I've already decided what I'm going to do. I'm going to get 1,000 blow up Christmas trees and strap them together with 
truck straps in a pyramid. I put all my energy into the initial idea. If I have to start going into detail to prove it I'll lose 
interest. 

Are there times when you don't love it and you don't have that same sense of effortlessness? 

Oh yeah. On Monday mornings I start at the Rialto Tower at Sam. The client is a private family and it's such a great start 
to the day because the place is full of such amazing art - it's like walking into the National Gallery every week. But it's 
an office and my second client is in an office, then a couple of restaurants, but then offices, offices and by 11am I feel 
terrible - I'm exhausted, physically and mentally. Today, I'm in and out of restaurants and I don't feel the same way, so 
there's something about those buildings that's not right and I don't know what it is. I think it's the airconditioning. I'm 
sure it's not enough fresh air. 

Imagine what it's like to be in that environment day in, day out. 

And looking at a computer screen. And it's only every Monday. I can work on the farm from 6am 'til 6pm and feel fantastic 
but on Monday nights I'm struggling... How did you find out about my work? 

I first saw it at Schiavello's Sydney showroom. They had one of your vertical gardens on display. 

That was amazing. We had 3,000 plants in that showroom. It was like a jungle in there. 

How did that project come about? 

Peter [Schiavello] found out about me through a mutual friend, came to an exhibition and said: 'Why don't we manufacture 
and sell this'. I'm more into doing one-off things because I get sick of things quickly, so I said to him: 'If you're prepared 
to put in all the hard work and just take the idea, I'm prepared to work with you'. That's what's happening now. It's given 
me such an insight into how much work is involved in making a vase, or this chair, and getting the idea off the ground. 
Also, because the vertical garden is a living product it needs to be maintained and has different commercial realities. 
To get it to market was a huge amount of work. Peter is like me, he's very fly-by-the-seat-of-your pants and it's great to 
see such big businesses run like that. Lawyers, doctors, many are the same; they cut it by the skin of their teeth every 
single time. Six months before an exhibition you've got so many ideas and choices. Then you've got four weeks to go 
and you end up going with the best ideas without realising it. Afterwards you wonder why you were even thinking about 
that other crap. 

What do you do if you're stuck for an idea? 

Go and see a live gig. I'm a partner in a bar called Ding Dong. I love live music and seeing a great gig does it for me, 
pretty much. That's probably why 

my work is unlike anything else, I 
get inspiration from music. 

It's not like I've seen another building or object that 

inspires me - it's the music. 

Can you give me an example? 

I saw Jeff Buckley at the Palais before he died and that was about the time I started asking myself what I was doing all 
this business stuff for. Here was this guy on stage, throwing everything he had into his show and when he stopped playing 
there wasn't a sound in the place. About 3,000 people were gob-smacked. I thought this guy is onto it. 

So, you're the rock star florist? 
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Well, it's usually not rock stars that make people feel like that. There are all these great bands and nobody gets it until 
they have a pop hit and then all of a sudden ... 

I've decided to accept there's mainstream and not mainstream, and that's just the way it is. 

They need to come a bit closer together because people that don't fit the mainstream aren't making a living. I suppose 
it's always going to be like that. On Wednesday at Ding Dong we have five bands that get half an hour each. They play 
their hearts out. At the door you have to say which band you've come to see and pay $5. Sometimes the first band might 
.get 30 people, but sometimes they might get 150 people because mum and dad and the whole family come. You can tell 
it's their life and they've been playing the guitar since they were, you know, and here they are playing at this venue and 
it's so good. It's my favourite night of the week. It's also my last day of the week doing flowers so my friends come; we 
have a few beers and listen to some great bands. Then again, some are so bad, but then what is bad? Sometimes I think, 
if Coldplay did that it'd be cool. 

Where do you want to go from here? 

I'm just going. I've got no goals really. I'm building a house and we just got the permit this week - that's a big project. 
We bought 2.5ha four years ago and I've planted it out with different trees. They're all growing and loving it. The idea 
is that I spend half my time up there working on the farm and doing my sculptures and the other half in town. That's 
sort of happening now. I spend Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday in town and Thursday, Friday and Saturday on the 
land. I've planted 5,000 trees and flowers so hopefully by next year most of the stuff I use will come from my land. 
Once the house is up I can work there, pick, be with my wife and young family, everything. That's pretty exciting. 
I'm itching to do that. But I don't have any ambitions. I've got everything I need. I don't want an expensive car - I 
genuinely don't. There's nothing I long for. 

Wanting for nothing means I 

have total freedom 

and don't have to say I need to do a job. There's no financial pressure on me to say 
yes or no. It seems to be that when you don't need it, that's when it comes to you. When you need it, people can tell. If you're 
not that precious about getting the job they want you. It always seems to work. It gives me total freedom; I can do whatever 
I want. 

Have you done much work outside Melbourne? 

No, it's just too hard. Quay Restaurant, in Sydney, wanted me to come up and do the flowers once a week, -but I 
think that's a bit over the top. I'm of that Dutch, Calvinist background. That comes into my work - half my work's a 
contradiction. I go into quite opulent surroundings with my cheap beakers and tulips, or I'LL put a steel reo herb-wall and 
table centres made out of powerlines into a multi-million dollar fitout. That's quite funny. 

And have you lost that desire to run a business? 

Totally. I think I just found what I wanted. I mingle with really successful people, people who are really good at what they do 
in many fields. I do QCs' flowers so I meet the best legal minds every week and we have coffees. They come to my exhibitions 
and they'll come out for lunch and talk. Whether it is lawyers, doctors, architects, I meet all these amazing people and they all 
seem to have the same thing in common - there's no desire. Anyone I know who is successful has no desire to be financially 
well off, they're just really passionate about what they do and because of that they're rewarded. I have a policy that I don't 
work for people I don't like. It means I'm totally surrounded by people who are real and passionate about what they're 
doing. I mean what more do you really want? It's amazing the interesting people I've come across. The mix of people is just 
phenomenal. I'm really lucky. If you seek it, you don't find it, but without seeking it, it just comes. / 
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"fostering an environment where inventive minds can consider and pursue their interest 
to enhance pleasure and quality of life, with empathy for our environment, 
in the true spirit of human adventure." 


Peter Schiavello 



Toro Chair Ivan Woods 


101 Chair Helen Kontouris 


Kayt + Kahn Ivan Woods 
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Costumier, writer, designer, mother, farm-hand, plant-dye expert, author, teacher, student, feltmaker, researcher... Where 
does one start to describe India Flint? The common threads running through all of India's roles are colour, texture and 
sustainability. From her grandmother she learned plant-dyeing techniques, from the land she learned the importance of 
sustain a bilty, from eucalyptus leaves she learned that nature always has a better alternative. India makes unique, hand¬ 
worked garments by redeploying salvaged fabrics where possible and using felt made of the wool from sheep on her farm. 
She uses plant dyes to colour her work, harvesting most of them from trees, shrubs and flowers grown on the farm. No toxic 
chemical adjuncts are used in generating or fixing colours. Her techniques are as unique as her garments and she is regarded 
as one of the world's experts in plant-dyeing. India's pieces are held in collections worldwide, particularly Eastern Europe, and 
have been exhibited numerous times in Australia. But lately, luckily for us, more and more of India's creations are finding 
their way onto stages, adorning dancers and being worn on the streets of the world... Of 

Df So you've just come back from India, how was that? 

India It was pretty amazing. I was there for the UNESCO [United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation] 

Symposium of Natural Dyes. Among the many presenters there was an amazing Japanese dye-master who spoke about 
carrying on dye traditions developed by his grandfather, a woman from El Salvador who was busy re-establishing an indigo 
hacienda and another woman coordinating an incredible project in the Himalaya which included not only using natural 
dyes but also making solar lanterns and water-heating devices - quite a diverse range. 

Df Were you invited to participate? 

India Yes. I was invited to go and speak about alternative mordants for dyes and to demonstrate the use of eucalyptus dyes. 

Df Mordants? 

India Mordants are substances that help to bind a dye to cloth by forming a chemical bridge or bond. Traditionally mordants 
have been the metallic salts of tin, copper, iron and other things like arsenic trisulphide that are really difficult to 
dispose of and can be quite toxic. My research has been investigating other things that are non-toxic, particularly plant 
substances, that can be used as mordants. So I told the Symposium about that and they seemed quite interested. I gave 
a demonstration of eucalyptus dyes - Australia's fabulous eucalypts can be used to dye silk and wool without adding any 
chemicals whatsoever, you just add water and stand back. 

Df Not cotton? 

India You can dye cotton but you need to pre-mordant it with soy milk which is an ancient Japanese mordant with a history of 
use going back thousands of years. 

Df Is this the research you've done at university? 

India I have validated my findings at university by doing my Masters in eucalyptus dyes for textiles, but most of my adult life 
has been taken up researching plant dyes in one way or another. I'm currently doing my second Masters at RMIT [Royal 
Melbourne Institute of Technology] in sustainable salvage fashion; the recycling of clothes and reshaping them using as 
little intervention as possible with the greatest difference. 

Df In accordance with what you'd term 'social sustainability'? 

India It's important to understand the whole economic cost of using new things all the time and then throwing them away. It's 
about taking a holistic approach to making clothes and it's obviously in conflict with the fashion industry itself because 
the industry relies on constant consuming and discarding (see page 78 * Waste not). There are numerous chains like 
Cotton On that pride themselves on having new stock in the store every ten days and I'm not sure it's entirely responsible. 
The social cost to the people who are actually making that stuff in China and Indonesia and India and goodness-knows- 
where, who are being paid an absolute pittance to work in sordid conditions, is incredibly high. Picture a cotton mill 
full of flying dust and debris - that's the first bit. Then there are all the toxic dyes. I went to villages in India where the 
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groundwater was poisoned due to the use of synthetic dyes. Well-meaning people are now re-introducing plant dyes but 


it's too late to stop these people from having to import their drinking water forever. There is a huge social cost to just 


going and buying a black t-shirt from Cotton On and I've been as guilty as the next person for doing that... 

Df But perhaps you haven't thrown it out after three months. 

India No, exactly and when it does become tatty you incorporate it into something else. 

Df Do you see society's attitudes changing? 

India I hope that attitudes will change. Although there'll always be a percentage of the population that cares and worries 
about these things, equally there'll always be a percentage that really don't give a rat's toss because they've got enough 
money and because they don't have to deal with the squalor and the consequences. But I think all over the world the 
consequences are being felt. In Japan for example, for three weeks every year there are red dust-laden winds due to China 
blowing away as a result of cotton production. During this particular period, people don't hang their sheets out to dry 
because they get soaked in pink from the dust and it doesn't come out. Equally the car industry is to blame. The steel to 
make your BMW is produced somewhere like Whyalla [Australia] for example - in that whole town you can barely move for 
choking red dust. Everything we do has a consequence of some sort so 




that you can. 


Df As environmental issues come to the forefront of the media and therefore our conscience do you sense a growing 
understanding of what you've been on about for a couple of decades now? 

India Yes. If you just look at these Plant Dye Symposia; the first global meeting was in Iowa in 2002 and a couple of hundred 
people went to that, this most recent meeting in Hyderbad attracted 700 so there's an exponential growth there. The fact 
that UNESCO is giving their endorsement is important, too. I think the next meeting in Paris in three years will have a 
cast of thousands. The French are doing some amazing work in the area. There's a company called Couleur de Plantes in 
Western France that is working to diversify agriculture. They're growing traditional French dye plants and processing them 
in an ecologically sustainable manner to produce a consistent product for use on an industrial scale in house paints and 
for dyeing cloth. They provide the red from madder [rubia tinctoria] which is used to colour luscious lipsticks for Yves 
Saint Laurent. In El Salvador, now that their civil war is over, there's a movement to re-establish the old indigo hagiendas 
so that once again people will be able to make a living by growing indigo and extracting it for sale. 

Df I didn't even know that indigo was a plant. 

India It is, it's called Indigofera tinctoria. There's a range of plants including the genus marsdenia and also in Japan, polygonum, 
which can produce blue. Isatis tinctoria was used in Europe in the middle ages and Queen Elizabeth I had a law that 
stated it was not allowed to be processed within five miles of where she lived or travelled, because the reducing process 
smelled so badly. Indigo itself is not soluble when it's blue. It has to be reduced by removing oxygen in solution and you 
dip the cloth in it and when you pull the cloth out it's green. But as it re-oxidises, the indigo turns blue and bonds very 
firmly to the cloth. Total magic. One of the experiments I've come home to do, in consultation with my colleague from 
El Salvador, is to see whether eucalyptus leaves can work in an indigo bath. Eucalyptus leaves were used by the Kaurna 
people of the Adelaide plains to stun fish. They'd put river-red gum leaves into water holes and apparently the chemicals 
in the leaves would react with the water and the soluble oxygen would be released and the fish would float to the surface. 
So I'm thinking, if it could do that to water-holes could they work in an indigo bath. 

Df How did you even think of using eucalyptus in the first place? 
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Dumpster least , 2004, Gabrielle de Vietri. load , silverware, candles, table, tablecloths280 x 14 



* Waste not 

Dumpster Feast was created by Melbourne-based artist Gabrielle de Vietri after she witnessed “the quantity 
of edible food discarded by food retailers every day, whether for financial reasons, concern about public- 
liability, or due to ignorance or apathy”. Gabrielle collected the food over the course of just one day from 
only four different dumpsters. It was then prepared ready to eat, and displayed at the Victorian Centre for 
the Arts’ Sculpture installation room. Invitations were sent out to participate in the launch of the “feast” but 
when guests arrived they were denied the pleasure of eating the food. Instead, it stayed in the installation 
room for a full week, developing a soft fur of mould and an acrid stench. While this may seem contradictory 
to the project, it was imperative that the food be left to spoil to emphasise the disgrace of such waste on a 
comparatively minute scale. Apparently, “the artist and her housemates, colleagues and family continue to eat 
heartily from bins.” 

Gabriel le's current fascinating project is an Ideas Catalogue. Visit www.ideascatalogue.com for more information. 
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It all began in 1962 with a letter from 
the cosmetologist Elisabeth Sigmund, to 


Dr. Rudolf Hausehka. In the letter, Elisabeth shared 


her unusual ideas on a novel approach to skin care. 


A colourful mix of Anthroposophical Physicians, 


Pharmacists, and Chemists joined Elisabeth and 


Dr. Hausehka to develop the first WALA natural skin 
care formulas. Through Rudolf Hauschka's discovery 


of a water extraction method that produced pure, 
stable, therapeutic substances without the use of 
alcohol or synthetic preservatives and his seven day 
rhythmical process, they were able to create the 
exquisite range of products we see today. 
Dr.Hauschka Skin Care allows the healing aspects of 


nature to be directly imparted to the skin. The skin 
responds by activating its own healing processes. 
In effect, the skin learns to balance itself, naturally. 


The first collection unveiled in 1967 included Rose 


Day Cream, Cleansing Cream and Facial Toner. 

Today the collection consists of over 100 different 
products including an extensive range of totally 
natural Decorative Cosmetics. 




www.drhauschka.com.au 
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handmade style 


... like making something, and it 
seems I’m not alone. A resurgence 
in people’s interest in making 
things themselves has seen 
courses in sewing, quilting, book¬ 
binding and knitting bulging 
at the seams. A year or so ago 
a knitting craze swept through 
New York and then, as images of 
models clicking needles backstage 
appeared in glossies, it went 
worldwide. 

As technology pervades our 
lives further and further, perhaps 
it is an attempt to counter that. 

It is as if the more I look at the 
immaculate, slick edges of my 
iPod, the more the irregular 
stitching around a hand-finished 
hem appeals. 

Each book in the Handmade 
Style series delves into a 
particular skill with a series of 
projects. In their pages, hours of 
knitting, stitching, paper-making, 
beading, quilting and feltmaking 
await the most tech-jaded of us. 
Handmade Style: Felt. India Flint & 
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India My chickens Laid their eggs in a nest which they had lined with eucalyptus leaves and, because I was pregnant and a bit 
slothful at the time, I didn't collect the eggs for a couple of days..By the time I did it had rained and there was a perfect 
leaf print on the egg. I did a bit more reading about eucalyptus and I discovered an amazing woman called Jean Carman. 
She did a project in the 70s where she tested 240 species of eucalypt for colour and came up with some interesting 
results. But she used toxic mordants and I thought I'd see if they'd work without, and they do, they're amazing. 

Df Is this a process which is proprietary to you? 

India I do consider the ecoprint© my signature so I take a dim view of other people doing it, especially when they come to me 
and say, I tried your ecoprint© print and flogged it to the Cowra Art Gallery or wherever for $1,000. I'm thinking, that 
wasn't very nice of you because I haven't copied your methods. It's really difficult when people ignore each other's moral 
rights and intellectual property but you know... I have now refined the ecoprint© method, which was being copied a lot, 
and found another way that nobody has copied yet. 

Df Does it give quite a distinctive finish and look to fabric? 

India Oh it does because 

you get the most beautiful water-colour 
print effect, and brilliant colours and each piece is 
always different 

because there are so many variations in plant dyes. The weather, where the tree's 
grown, whether the local dog peed on it on its way past... and water. Water is amazing. Water itself is one of the most 
interesting colour-shifters and changers there is. The water in the tap at Geelong has a pH of 5 and the water in the tap 
at Orange has a pH of 8 so that's 1,000 times as alkaline or acidic. And then there are all the minerals and salts dissolved 
in water that all act as mordants. One day I'd love to do an exhibition all about water and what it does to the end result. 
I'll get there eventually. 

Df How did you begin experimenting with plant dyes? 

India It all kind of kicked off with my dear, darling grandmother when I was nearly four. She used to mind me while my mother 
was at art school and when her blouses got faded she would overdye them with things like calendula petals and tea leaves. 
Also my amazing mother used to, and still does, dye Easter eggs in the Latvian manner. 

Df Which is? 

India Wrapping an egg in leaves like strawberry leaves and clover leaves and then binding onion skins around the outside and 
tying them very firmly without squashing the egg. Then you boil it for ten minutes, let it cool and when you unwrap it the 
egg is covered with exquisite, exquisite patterns. When I first saw that perfect leaf print on my chicken's egg I thought, 
hello, this is a bit like Latvian Easter but the chickens have done it themselves. So I sort of borrowed from that dyeing 
method and developed my own way of putting colour into cloth using minimal plant materials and maximum results. 

Df So when you say most of your adult life... 

India I'm 47.1 have raised three children. 

Df So this was something you started exploring quite young and then pursued later on. Was there something in between? 

India My young 'training' happened at granny's knees and I guess I thought everybody's granny did stuff like that. Up until I 

was about 25 I took for granted that it was just something that you could do. Meanwhile I studied Architecture and then 
I worked as an exhibitions officer at the Adelaide Festival Centre and then afterwards at the Arts Council. I got to drive a 
truck around South Australia with my border collie in the front seat and sleep on swags at showgrounds. The idea was to 
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take exhibitions to where people would turn up like agricultural shows - madness really. Most people at country shows 
would rather be watching the shearing and horse events, truth be told. Then I married a man from the country and that 
was a bit of a disaster, but we managed to produce three beautiful children. I spent almost five years living in Andamooka 
with him. Andamooka is an opal field north of Woomera and Port Augusta. Andamooka opals are probably Australia's 
most beautiful. You can line up ten different opals from different locations and I'll tell you exactly where they come 
from; Lightning Ridge, Mintabie, Andamooka, Coober Pedy and Boulder opals from Queensland. They each have their own 
light. When I was living in Andamooka I got back into working with textiles in a more commercial way. I'd been making 
the children's clothes and my own clothes and I'd been with a group called The Designers' Collective in Adelaide making 
so-called 'alternative fashion' and we had runway shows and had fun. But up at Andamooka it was a matter of making 
some extra money to put shoes on the children's feet. My husband was a painter and spent most of his time in the cellar 
painting and there wasn't a hell of a lot of money to go round. I began painting on silk scarves using procion dyes, 
spraying it with sodium carbonate, wrapping it in black plastic and leaving it in the sun to make it set. That was all very 
well but I discovered later that procion dyes are very toxic and that even the factory workers who were producing it were 
dying of cancer. It was pretty much from when Rosie, my eldest, was a baby that I started thinking there was more to 
give to the world but I still hadn't looked beyond onion skins and tea at that stage. So after the marriage hit the fan and 
I came south and settled in Mount Pleasant I started looking at plant dyes again. In 1998 I completely rejected all 
synthetic dyes in my work and focused entirely on plant dyes. When I was living in the village in Mount Pleasant someone 
turned up on my doorstep clutching a bag of really ratty wool and said, 

7 heard you’re arty, 

perhaps you can do something with this. ’ 

The same day in the mail 

a friend of mine sent me a divine book by an amazing woman called Mary Burkett. Mary Burkett lives in Britain and in 
the 1950s she packed up her swag and a camera and decided to drive to Turkey, the Middle East, Kyrgyzstan and places 
like that in her Land Rover and document feltmaking. She wrote this book called The Art of the Feltmaker and it arrived 
in my mailbox on the same day as this bag of wool. I figured this was a portent so I decided to try to make something 
with this stuff. I was absolutely hooked. Felt is incredible. Anybody who has accidentally dropped their fine wool merino 
jumper into the hot wash cycle will know how to make felt. 

Df It's that simple? 

India Wool, moisture and friction are all you need (see page 80 *1 felt...). Heat simply speeds the felting. It's a hugely 
transformative process. I realised that when I was a child and had wandered around and collected fragments of wool from 
barbed wire fences in rural Victoria, taken them home and scrubbed them vigorously to get them clean and ended up with 
this small hard lump rather than lovely fluffy stuff, although I had no idea at the time, I was making felt. 

Df So felt is really condensed wool fibres. 

India Yes, tangled and matted wool fibres. It's wonderful stuff because you can shape it while it's damp. Once it's dry it has 

a memory for how you've dried it and you can even cut it without it fraying. I then discovered that you could bond felt 

to silk to make this fabulous light-weight cloth with incredible texture. Then adding plant dyes to that, one thing lead 
to another. I scoured opp shops for old silk shirts that people had thrown out for one small stain. Every stain is just a 
pre-mordant for another magical colour. 

Df So another colour will bind to an existing stain. 

India If you have a red wine stain on a white shirt then the area that's stained will intensify colour in the dye bath. Then you 
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* Right wear 


Whilst historically the fashion 
industry may have much to be 
blamed for, there is a burgeoning 
new breed of designers and brands 
doing it differently; 

Sara Victoria (www.saravictoria. 
com.au): Sara Victoria makes 
‘softwear’ using only the finest 
certified organic cottons, wools 
and a few selected ‘environmentally 
pleasing textiles’. Each item of Sara 
Victoria clothing saves about 226g of 
toxic chemicals that would otherwise 
have disturbed the natural balance 
of living through contamination of 
soil and air. They also use about half 
the amount of water than standard 
fabric production methods. 

Nudie Jeans Co. (www.nudiejeans. 
com): The use of organic fabrics and 
dying processes has been applied to 
differing degrees within recent Nudie 
Jeans Co. ranges. They do have one 
pair of denim jeans which is 100% 
organic - from the cotton cloth 
used, the natural indigo pigment 
and the thread stitching. It’s part of 
a very strong philosophy established 
by the company’s designer, Maria 
Erixon, who works to incorporate as 
many sustainable natural elements 
into their pieces “whilst not 
compromising working conditions 
or quality for the finished product”. 
Nudie believe that “an ethical 
practice in essence reflects a belief 
that the way we treat others and the 
environment and is a reflection of 


how we all wish to be treated.” 

Edun (www.edun.ie): Edun is a 
collaboration between designer, 
Rogan (well known for Rogan Jeans) 
and Ali and Paul Hewson (well 
known as Bono). Edun’s mission 
is ‘to help increase trade and 
create sustainable employment for 
developing areas of the world with 
an emphasis on Africa, providing 
a business model that others can 
replicate and follow’. Edun truly 
does want to be copied because 
that will mean more clothing being 
produced ethically and sustainably. 
Their ranges are ‘inspired by the art 
nouveau movement of the late 1800’s 
and has an affinity with natural forms 
without being ‘hippie’ at all. 

Gabriel Scarvelli (www. 
gabrielscarvelli.com): For 
something a bit more glam you 
can’t go past Gabriel Scarvelli’s 
often flapper-inspired, hand- 
beaded pieces. All his beading 
is done in a village in India with 
which he’s been working for years. 
Scarvelli pays his workers many 
times the standard wage and 
has helped improve their living 
standards greatly. He has also 
pioneered the development of 
organic dyes and is in the process 
of developing an organic cotton 
plantation. For more on this 
remarkable designer find yourself a 
copy of Dumbo feather issue four 
— he’s one of the people profiled. 


































can use the stain as a centre for embroidering a flower... 

Df So out of that bag of wool you started making your first felt garments and experimenting with plant dyes... 

India Yes. The first thing I made was a hat that looks like it's from a Russian faerie tale because I had to embroider it heavily to 

keep it together, I still have it. Then in 1992 my parents decided that they were going to invest some of the compensation 
money that they had got from the Ash Wednesday Bush Fire which flattened our house on Mount Lofty in buying land. 
So they thought of buying a farm and then they got really enthusiastic about the farm and started buying more bits that 
adjoined it including one that had a house on it and they said that the children and I could live on it too. My father 
planted a forest there and my mother has developed an extraordinary garden full of good things to eat and lovely plants 
that I'm allowed to raid for dyes. That's where we still live today, it's absolutely beautiful. There are Leicester Longwool 
sheep wandering past my window and masses of roses blooming in the foreground and about 40 varieties of eucalypt that 
I put in my dye pot. Once the children were at school and a bit more independent I went back to university and did a 
Masters at Uni SA. I'm currently doing my second masters at RMIT in Fashion - it's a long-distance thing. The first one 
was in Visual Arts because it was the only course that I could squeeze the dye research into. I think all 

the other students thought I was pretty weird — a 
strange hippie in the corner 

making brews in her pot. 

Df Were you exhibiting at that time? 

India I've been exhibiting since about 1982. My early exhibitions were with the Designers' Collective and things like the 

Women's Art Movement which was then a raving bunch of feminists who were quite entertaining in some of the extreme 

things they thought up. Feminism is a good thing in reasonable doses, but anything in extremes can be a bit scary. I 
guess I'm just not into 'isms' in general. 

Df What do you spend most of your time working towards; commissions, your fashion label, exhibition work? 

India I make textile pieces for Planet [Furniture in Sydney] and I try to have an exhibition once a year. This year I had a solo at 

the Jam Factory in Adelaide and another at Spectrum in Perth while I was Artist-in-Residence at Edith Cowan Uni. Oddly 
enough South Australia in general, other than Leigh Warren [Artistic Director of Leigh Warren & Dancers] is probably the 
least receptive to my work in terms of actually selling things. It gets better reception in Melbourne and Perth - the two 
extremes of the continent. T also did a nice gig at the L'Oreal Melbourne Fashion Festival this year. It was part of a great 
project called Ready to Wear Again at the Melbourne Museum. They invited a dozen designers to come and do shifts in 
a makeshift studio in the glass lobby at the front of the Museum. We were like goldfish, but sewing in our bowls. They 
provided us with a bale full of old clothes which we'd recycle on the spot. Sadly I couldn't bring my dye pots... museum 
conditions don't allow for smoke and steam! It was amazing how many people came up to me and told me stories when 
they saw me sewing by hand. Everyone's granny used to darn socks and everybody had a story - I'll write a novel with 
those one day. But in terms of how I spend my time... It's pretty evenly spread between teaching, writing, exhibition 
work and commission work. And then there's farm work which fits in between everything, and of course the full time job 
of being a mother. 

Df It's fantastic that you've found something to do, that you love, an artistic and commercial career, that has enabled you 
to also be a full time mum. 

India I knew that I needed the engagement of the grey cells as much as anything. You can read Winnie The Pooh with all the 
voices as much as you like, Eeyore with his speech impediment and so on, but you do need to keep your mind active and 
have a creative outlet other than your beautiful children. And it brings in the bickies which are important because John 
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Howard does insist that once your youngest reaches 12 years old you have to support them by yourself. 

Oj Is it nice to have them old enough now that they can look after themselves and you can be far more nomadic again as 
you have been this year - Japan, India, New Zealand... 

The house does look a bit like a share house when I get back but hey... My parents live in another house on the farm so 
they all look after each other - it's a happy combination. 

oj It sounds like your parents were kindred spirits as well and that you haven't had to rebel to pursue an artistic path. 

I grew up in a house full of music and literature and art and travelling and being multi-lingual. When my parents met at 
high school in Melbourne they each spoke three languages. They both spoke English but they wanted a private language 
and because they both had German in common they spoke that with each other. When they got married they decided that 
German would be the language of the home so it was my first language. We moved to Canada when I was a wee tacker, 
just eight months-old, where my father did his PhD. Then I had Quebecois, as much as you do at three. And so, when we 
came back to Melbourne, English was my third language. I'm actually a dual-national as my mother is Latvian, so I can 
get by in Latvian too. 

Df So you're excited about being able to be more nomadic again? 

India Oh yes. I'm a Sagittarius and Sagittarians don't like fences built around them. There was a long period when I was firmly 
leashed to the home and I did get a bit claustrophobic at times. In my early working life I'd travelled a lot, in fact, as the 
daughter of an academic who liked to wander I grew up travelling as well. Living here on the farm for 13 years is actually 
the longest I've lived anywhere but I'm not about to move because I've found it's a great base to make raids from and 
come back home to again. 

Df And have you just been commissioned to design the costumes for the Western Australian Ballet's next performance? 

India Yes, I'm thrilled to bits about that. I'm working with Frances Rings who used to dance with The Bangarra Dance 

Company and is an absolutely beautiful dancer and amazing choreographer - just a gorgeous all-round person really. 
So that's a big thrill. I first worked with her on Leigh Warren's Petroglyphs [- Signs of Life] which was presented at 
Tandanya [National Aboriginal Cultural Institute] in 2005 and co-choreographed by her sister, Gina Rings. It's nice 
that she liked those costumes enough to want to have me in on this trip. The project is called Debhs and the focus is 
on middens and on things that we collect and discard. It'll be in The Quarry, an open air performance venue, for The 
Perth Festival. I've also just come back from working in Japan with Leigh Warren & Dancers at the Yamaguchi Centre 
for Arts and Media. Leigh Warren is also amazing to work with as a choreographer and artistic director. He's never bossy 
or anything. Whenever he has an idea, instead of saying 'I want you to do this', he wanders up with this dreamy look 
on his face and says, 

‘I’ve had this idea. I wonder ifyou’d help 
me realise it?’ 

His work is also just divine. We worked on a collaborative project with a Japanese 
choreographer Uno Man and two Japanese dancers as well as dancers from our Company. That was brilliant. Flying to 
Japan for the final costume fittings, reading my Japanese phrasebook on the plane, and then managing to get myself from 
the airport to the subway and getting a ticket in the shinkansen all in stumbling Japanese - and nobody laughed at me, 
they're so sweet. 

Df And what else do you have planned? 

India Finishing my second Masters. I've got a book on felt-making coming out in February 2007. A woman called Toyoko 
Sugiwaka came to me after she'd lost her job. It turned out she'd spent her last cent on her airfare to come and learn 
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how to make felt. She managed to make a Living for the next couple of years making things out of felt and selling them 
and then finally got a job with Murdoch Books as a book designer which is what she was trained to do. One thing lead 
to another, my phone rang and it was them asking if I wanted to do a book. I discovered it was Toyoko's idea. I did two 
thirds of the projects and she did one third and I wrote the story so it was a team thing. I also want to go back to Japan 
at the end of 2007 and get across to Europe because I haven't been there for a while - I feel the need for some snow. 
Then in 2008 I've got an exhibition at the Artspace at the Adelaide Festival Centre. That's exciting because it's such a 
gorgeous space with glass on three sides so at night when it's lit it glows in the dark like a big jewel. That show will tour 
to Western Australia and Queensland so there'll be a lot of preparation work needed. 

Df Is working in costume and dance something you'd like to do more of? 

India Absolutely. Dancers really bring your work to life. I used to make things that just hung on walls as static objects and that 

was fine but making clothes and costumes is better because the whole world becomes a gallery. When someone's walking 

down the street wearing your frock then the world sees it more than if it's just hanging on a wall somewhere privately. 

Df I've heard you refer to clothing as 'intimate architecture'. 

India When you think about it, the same principles that apply to the design of buildings, and creating spaces, and having 
changes in level, and different textures^ and shaping things can just be micro-ed a bit and applied to the body. 

Df And add in the requirement for movement. 

India Of course. 

Df So that love of architecture hasn't waned, it's just been transformed. 

India Oh no. Half the photos I took in India were of architectural details. You don't lose it. 

Df I've also heard you describe your clothing as being 'slow'. 

India I call it 'slow fashion' because it's done with thought and processes that involve time. Time is one of the most important 
ingredients in the plant dyeing process. The more time you allow it to soak, the more brilliant the colours. Also, rather 
than making ranges of ten styles in four sizes I make one-offs, each piece is unique. 

Df And 'slow' is also about using the ingredients at hand. 

India Which is also very much the case with my work. I'm using things that grow on the farm and in the garden, or that are 
roadside weeds that I've harvested so there's an environmental benefit (see page 83 *Right wear). With the exception 
of this packet of indigo that I want to experiment with, I don't use imported dyes at all. I'm justifying this because El 
Salvador is full of eucalyptus weeds that could be used in a useful way in the dye bath to replace the chemicals that they 
would have otherwise. That justifies it I think. 

Df And where does the name for your fashion label, benedictus, come from? 

India It occurred to me that what I did was really a blessing; 

I’m able to work at doing 
something that makes me really, really happy 

and I thought 

benedictus being Latin and translating as meaning blessing was pretty much universally understood in countries which 
have European influences... So that's why I chose it. My children think it's really stupid. 

Df So you do truly feel blessed? 

India I do, I do. I'm really lucky. I don't make huge amounts of money, but we have enough, which is all you need. I live in a 
fabulous place with my favourite people, I'm able to travel and work with other fabulous people, I get to do stuff that 
makes me really happy, and whenever I undo a new dye-bundle there's a new and glorious surprise. / 
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RMIT University 


“The afternoon’s RMIT student show reveals an impressive competency in tailoring and other technical 
aspects of fashion design, as well as a refreshing diversity.” 

Georgina Safe, Fashion Editor, The Australian 


“The RMIT final year student parade was the highlight of the final day of the Rosemount Australian 
Fashion Week, held at St Kilda Sea Baths.” 

Holly Lloyd-McDonald, Fashion Journalist, Herald Sun 
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After listening to Daniel Chirico talk about breadmaking it is unlikely you will ever look at, let alone eat, bread the same way 
again. Daniel has taken breadmaking to a level previously unthought of in Australia, and indeed is considered to be at the 
forefront of artisanal breadmaking worldwide. Daniel uses 100% natural ingredients and his team make their breads from 
scratch daily in a woodfired oven. He has chosen a particularly temperamental, labour-intensive, ingredient-dependant style 
of making bread. But people recognise excellence, and if the queues stretching out of Daniel's bakery in St. Kilda, Melbourne 
are anything to go by f , his bread is more than holding up to his exacting standards. The bakery, named Baker D. Chirico, is 
tiny and perfect. Daniel's love of design and architecture is evident in the smallest details and the grandest of finishes, from 
the packaging to the counter design. With such extraordinary dedication to his craft and and no fear of hard work, Daniel 
has succeeded in his mission to show people a different way - all with a loaf of bread... Df 

How long ago was it that you started? 

Baking? About 12 years ago when I was 27. I've had my own bakery here [in St. Kilda, Melbourne] for five years. 

And before that? 

Before that I was just baking for other retail bakeries. I think my bakery's different to most bakeries in Melbourne because 
I always had quite a strong vision of what I wanted to do. I never worked for other people to get ideas as such. I think 
to work for, and maintain a job working for someone else for a decent period of time is good practice for working for 
yourself - that's the way I looked at it. 

You also must have learnt the craft doing that, or did you study baking? 

No, I had no formal training, it was all by experience. 

Who took you on first without any experience? 

It was a family friend. He asked me if I wanted to work weekends. 

What's your family's heritage? 

Italian, Southern Italian. My parents came out from Italy post war. 

And they weren't involved in the food industry? 

No. The rag trade. My father was a tailor and for the last 30 years of his working life he had a small business. It was quite 
large for a small business - they manufactured sweats and uniforms and stuff. At the time I was working as a screen- 
printer and I was keen to bring in a whole element of screen-printing to Bad's business. But I definitely wasn't fulfilled 
enough so in the mean time I did some baking and I was really good at it. The only thing was getting used to working at 
night which I overcame quite quickly. I didn't mind it. I used to drive there, through town, at midnight and think, this is 
a bit weird. Then going home at 9am I remember the traffic would be chocka block going the other way and I'd be flying 
along on the other side of the road looking at all these people. There was something good about that. 


I was doing something I loved doing. If I'd been doing something I hadn't 
liked, then I'm sure looking at all those people wouldn't have felt the same. I felt really free, not part of the rat race at 
all. The bakery offered me full time work so I stopped screen-printing and took it. Then I really wanted to learn, so I 
started reading and reading. For me it's always been about a European style of breadmaking so, here in Australia, I started 
working with pastry cooks from Italy to learn from them. Then I took a job at Babka in Brunswick St and from there things 
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I’ve been asking myself, just why the 
bread is so good in Victoria, and that epicentre of a good 
crust, Melbourne. When I grew up in the eastern suburbs in the ’60s and ’70s, bread 
was simply hot and white - and if you ate it while it was steaming in the bag it tasted fine. Now I 
look around the state and see so many world-class bakeries. Even the bouncy-soft bread chains like Baker’s 
Delight still produce far better loaves than similar multiples in the UK. The bakers I met in Victoria try hard to get 
the very best out of their local ingredients, driven to produce loaves that meet their own high standards. Even 

I when there are problems caused by the characteristics of those same local ingredients their approach A 
^ is to just accept and then get on with the work. In fact, they even aim to accentuate those 
characteristics rather than mask them. In Victoria, bakers appear to share information freely 
i with one another, they help each other out, and (on the quiet) they compete with one another. In I 
Britain they’ll compete for customers, compete for a buck, compete to be the biggest and most 
I lucrative bakery in the region, but they won’t compete to produce the best bread. And that’s 
the only competition the customer has a chance of gaining from. In Victoria the customers win. 

At Piedimonte’s supermarket on Best Street, North Fitzroy, the pane di rosetta (those hollow I 
crunchy crisp rolls perfect for scooping up a thick, pesto stirred bean soup) are as good as I’d I 
j find in any bakery in Milan, and this is in a supermarket in-store bakery. Someone said to me 


Melbourne. With them they took a passion for wholegrain baking, with no fear of sprouted 
seeds and natural leaven. Compared to Victoria, Britain is still in artisan baking infancy. 
I’m hoping that, with a little encouragement from bakers overseas who have transformed 
their own communities, that Britain too can become a destination for good bread lovers 
the world over. We’re getting there here, with some great budding bakers that will soon 
excite people, but we still have a way to go to match the excellence I saw in Victoria. 
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changed pretty fast for me. It wasn't really a bakery, it was a cafe, and in those days there weren't many bakery/cafes. 
The owners were great and one of their sons was a baker and we became best friends. He inspired me through the people 
he had learnt from and it's funny because the person he had learnt most from, Louis Vaussenat, is now working for me in 
my bakery. Louis was always kind of a mystery to me back then, I was in awe of this man. But it was great there and I 
took charge of production and I did feel like I worked that place like it was mine which was amazing. It was a beautiful 
place to work. It was more of a contemporary take on things. 

Yet I'd imagine always respecting tradition? 

Absolutely. From that point 

I quickly discovered that there was 
nobody else in Melbourne going where I wanted to 

8 °> 

and I knew I was going to have my own business. So I took quite an interesting job at The Melbourne Wine Room. 
When they redid the hotel I was asked to be the baker for the restaurant. That was another level of baking because not 
many bakers would ever experience that and probably wouldn't even take it on. 

It must be rare for a restaurant to have its own baker. 

Yeah, only if they can afford it, it's expensive. The Wine Room did it because they had all the equipment there from Louis's 
old bakery which used to be on that site. His bakery was quite beautiful and was probably the first boutique bakery/cafe 
in Australia. At The Wine Room I was working alongside chefs at a really high level and saw a different level of service 
and gained a real understanding of how a restaurant works. I gained a huge amount of respect for that world. I thought, 
I want to be a baker that bakes for all the best restaurants. 

How many do you supply to now? 

About 30. Back then breadmaking was not reliant on a whole natural process of fermentation. 

You're talking about breadmaking in Australia? 

Yes, but even in Europe, even globally (see page 100 *A crust above). I'm not saying we revolutionised anything here, 
but in my experience European bakeries, particularly French ones, tended to lean towards more commercially yeasted 
bread. That's because the competition there's quite fierce and they can't really afford to be reliant on something that 
might not work one day. But if you're making a good yeast that's unlikely to happen... 

So you were one of the first to... 

Run a whole bakery based on natural fermented yeast. What was usually happening was that bakeries would do one style 
of bread and the rest would be fresh-yeasted or they were putting in fresh yeast and a little bit of commercial yeast but 
once you put commercial yeast in, that defeats the purpose. There is a French law that says you only have to have a 
minimum of 0.5% fresh yeast for a bread to be a 'sourdough'. 

So a sourdough bread is one that is made with fresh yeast? 

Yes, made with naturally fermented yeast. But the word sourdough is an English term for a bread made with a natural 
yeast based on flour and water fermentation. It's pretty sour if used in large proportions because it's very acidic, hence 
the name. But that's not how we do sourdough these days. Now it just means that the bread has been made with naturally 
fermented yeast, not that it's sour. We've gone through that education with our customers so now when we say 'naturally 
fermented' they know what we mean, but there are people who still don't distinguish what it is that we do until we say 
that it's sourdough. 
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Who did you see doing it 100% naturally that inspired you? 

I took a job at Natural Tucker in North Carlton because they had a wood fired oven. It was really old, the whole place 
was quite run down but through that place I truly tested my instincts and products. Wood-fired baking requires a totally 
different discipline from a baker. You don't walk into the bakery and flick on a switch and an oven's hot. Instead you 
have to be there six hours beforehand lighting a fire. That place was just mental. I had a fire-lighter who was just off 
the rails... 

He'd go in six hours before you? 

Yip, he was just the fire-lighter, that was his job. The oven was just too old, too inefficient, it was ridiculous how much 
wood it was burning. At Natural Tucker they were making bread in the English style of sour bread - heavy and stodgy and 
hippie. Ten years ago people were eating bricks, but it didn't need to be like that. What I'm doing now is far from hippie 
even though it's still very earthy and green. 

What made you want to do something different to what Natural Tucker were baking? 

Even prior to working there I knew that what they were doing wasn't what I was going to do. I was there to be in a bakery 
with a natural mindset. The bakers there didn't know anything else, they didn't even know about yeasted bread. That was 
what I knew I needed to be around. I knew I needed to see how much labour was involved. I can tell you, it's double 
the work. But I knew that 100% naturally fermented bread was the way forward. For me it was about wanting to make a 
difference to what was happening. 


I knew there was no point in me doing this just to be like somebody else doing it - that was very 
dear to me. I thought, I have to put everything I know on the line here. I made it very difficult for myself. The style of 
breadmaking I've chosen is very challenging because you're so involved in the process. But I think I knew that was going 
to be the point of difference and sure enough it was. The challenge of the baker is to rely on these purest ingredients. I'm 
relying on something that I need to make, that's alive - that's the bizarre thing about it. 


That's the funny thing. I should probably be a bit more protective of them, but they just kind of sit there 
in my bakery and we feed them. They love it there, they're used to the environment and staff. 

So, touch wood, you've never had a day when the yeast has failed? 

No. I mean it's very susceptible to the environment so there are many, many days when it's slow, or it's going too fast 
and balloons up. I think that's what's nice about breadmaking. Even though our job as breadmakers is to try to make the 
bread consistent and look great, the natural cycle of breadmaking is that there are times when the breadmaker just can't 
control it. If there's too much control, and if the bread is too similar every day of the year, then there's probably a bit 
too much intervention. They can't just be relying on basic equipment and the environment. 
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Sing a song of sixpence, 

A pocket full of rye. 

Four and twenty blackbirds, 
Baked in a pie. 

When the pie was opened, 

The birds began to sing. 

Was that not a tasty dish, 

To set before a king? 

The King was in his counting house. 
Counting out his money. 

The Queen was in the parlor. 
Eating bread and honey. 

The Maid was in the garden. 
Hanging out the clothes. 

When down came a blackbird. 


And snapped off her nose! 



*A pocket full of rye 

Earning a crust, being the bread-winner, spending loads of dough, even the Australian slang ‘motza’ meaning 
money is derived from the Jewish word for unleavened bread. Why is it that bread is synonymous with money? 

The use of the word bread to mean money in popular culture stems from Cockney rhyming-slang in 
which ‘bread and honey’ is money. This in turn is likely to have come from the nursery rhyme Sing a song of 
sixpence in which ‘the King was in his counting house, counting out his money’ while ‘the Queen was in the 
parlor, eating bread and honey’. But its true origins go back far deeper. 

In the ancient East bread was the all-important commodity. In old Babylon money did not exist and grain was 
the medium of exchange and barter. While in today’s society there are few public officials more important than the 
Minister of Finance and the Head of the Reserve Bank, in the ancient world the most important public official w as 
the one responsible for bread. In those days bread quite literally was money. 
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Can your customers taste the difference day-to-day? 

Some can, absolutely. There have only been a few times when it's been totally extreme like once when the baker forgot 
to put salt in the bread. We get fresh flour milled for us so that changes the process. In the first couple of weeks when 
they've just milled a fresh new batch, the first delivery will be really active because there'll still be enzyme activity going 
on. Then the next batch of the same milling will have had time to stabilise and will be different. The problem is that 
commercial bakers wouldn't even experience that because they're masking it by putting in bread-improver. 
Bread-improver? 

Big mills buy really cheap grain which is very low protein, and that on its own is not suitable for breadmaking because 
it would not withstand a proving process. So they offer bags of gluten and you add a percentage of gluten to the low 
grade flour to make it strong and more elastic. That's what gluten, a protein, does. Imagine a short, weak rubber band, 
that's low protein, and a really strong, stretchy rubber band, that's high protein. Then they add bread-improver which is 
like an emulsifier that traps those gluten particles when they're extended and sets them in place and holds them there. 
That allows the bread to hold a certain shape and not be affected by the environment. But in our type of breadmaking, 
the baker has to feel these things, how cold it is, how the flour is ultimately going to react in this environment at this 
temperature, with this amount of leaven [yeasted dough] today. We rely on very primary produce - grain. I've always 
used biodynamic flour, I kind of slant toward that side of life, I support organic and biodynamic farmers, primarily for 
farming reasons... 

Rather than for the health of the end consumer? 

Yeah. 

So is all your bread organic? 

Yeah. 

You don't advertise or promote that at all. 

No. This is part of my philosophy. I think a true artisan baker doesn't need to do that, they use it for their own, and their 
bread's sake. I do it because it's the right thing to do, I don't need to advertise it: It's been like that since day dot. It's not 
about charging $6 for a loaf of bread because it's organic. I'm charging $6 for a loaf of bread because I'm an artisan and 
that just happens to be part of the process. It's like how the best chefs work. You don't question spending $45 on a main 
course at the best restaurant. I'm not necessarily saying I'm the best, but that's where it's at. So 


oiyanic is 
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Yet I can tell you enjoy the marketing and branding side of your business. 

The most interesting thing about doing breadmaking the way I have is that as a creative person it gave me an opportunity to 
explore my creativity through my shop. It could be a little bit different; it could house different things. 




beaten 



I bought in style, I bought in architecture and I bought 
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in graphics that are to my taste. When you look at my business from that perspective it's quite contemporary, but if you 
look at the products it's very traditional. That was my challenge, to bring these worlds together and I knew that the 
result would be something quite spectacular. But you know it's always, always evolving. 

I noticed some beautiful little gift boxes. 

There you go, that's just happened. 

They have quite a different feel to the rest of your graphics though. 

They were designed by Misha Hollenbach who is part of the Perks & Mini label. He's a great friend of mine. 

He just does things for me whenever he's got a moment. 

How are you pushing to evolve it further? 

I do want to make the brand stronger and indulge my creative, artistic interests more. I really want to build the brand 
through packaging using really creative means. I've got a few young artists who are keen to do a little bit of work with 
us. If I was going to do this kind of bread then I could put my surname on the door - as obscure as it is for most people 
who don't know how to say it. I could call the bakery my name as not many people were doing that here - it's a very 
European thing to do. Even further to that, it's a very artisan thing to do. I guess, in the bread world, we didn't really 
have artisans in those days. We didn't have young bakers who would say they were an artisan. I guess they didn't know 
the difference and bakeries weren't personal. Doing a different style of breadmaking enabled me to be fun with my 
packaging and truly reflect what I'm all about. I guess that's why I chose to go down that path, but ultimately it was 
the challenge. It was the challenge of, hey this is an idea. I could have easily opened that door and made very good 
yeasted bread and made plenty of money from it (see page 103 *A pocketful of rye), but that wouldn't have been 
enough for me. 

Were you successful right from the very beginning? 

Yes. We didn't advertise anything, we just opened. It was just myself and two other young bakers. I designed everything 
myself, the fitout, the seating everything and this was something that I really took from the baker I worked for in France 
- the baker must be a part of everything. I built my counter myself. The baker is the best improviser of all trades and if 
you really want to be successful you have to be. 

But surely if you want to grow, you can't be hands on at everything. 

Which is where I'm at now. I still work quite a lot but I don't do any nocturnal work. 

In the beginning were you doing the night shifts and the day shifts? 

/ used to sleep underneath my oven durina the 

L JO 

- there really was just no point in going home. My family thought I was going mad. I've 
maintained that dedication still. 

Where do you think that drive comes from in you - that, and your dedication to excellence? 

I don't know, it's probably family. I do come from a family of hard workers. But for me, I totally respect the guys who are 
the best in the world and I know lots of them in Paris, the old-timers, and they're still in there every day even though 
they've got a team of 20 people. I don't compare myself to anybody locally in Australia. When I need to go that little bit 
further I ask myself if I can put my work next to those guys' work. 

What do you think does make a great baker? 
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*Give us this day 

A DAY IN THE LIFE OF BAKER D. CHIRICO Extracts from an interview with Daniel Chirico 


The 

first guy into the bakery is 
the dough-mixer at 8pm. He has to start 
then to have enough time to mix all the dough to make 
the bread for the next day. First he’d probably have a coffee 
and maybe a cigarette to get the blood going. Then he’d check the 
production list and start to make dough. He doesn’t really stop for six or 
seven hours except to turn on the oven about an hour after he arrives. He starts 
by making our very large pagnotta loaf. It’s a mix of four stone-ground flours, quite 
dark, rye-based and it needs a lot of proving time. Next he does the plain white bread 
because there’s so much of it. And then he moves into the variety-style breads like our 
seeded loaf and olive bread. Each different bread is made individually from scratch, it’s 
called a ‘scratch’ dough. Each dough mix needs a minimum of three hours before the bread is 
‘scaled off’ into the weights we need. There are three levels of fermentation that happen. The 
first one is a bulk fermentation for three hours, then there’s the intermediate which is an hour 
max, and happens after they’ve been scaled off. Then the third and final proof happens once it’s 
been shaped by hand, just before it goes in the oven, and that’s one or two hours. So the whole 
fermentation process is at least six hours. Our yeast, our leaven, is made eight hours before the 
dough-mixer arrives. The bakers, the guys on the oven, arrive at about 11 pin when the first 
dough is ready to go. Then the dough-mixer’s got some company. The bakers do all the dough 
shaping by hand. There’s not a lot of chit-chat in the bakery when all this is happening. 
They’re quite young. There’s always some funky tunes playing because one of them is a 
DJ from France, a little cool cat. He puts on his music and away he goes. The baker’s 
got a pretty tough job negotiating space in the oven for all this bread and trying 
to stay on top of it. The first loaves go into the oven at about 2am and come 
out at about 3am. It’s usually all done by 10am but on a busy day 
it may be 2pm. It’s really physical work because we load all 
the loaves individually on a peel, a wooden paddle, 
into the oven. Imagine doing that for 
eight hours... 
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Somebody who thinks about it when they're doing it, all the time. 

Someone who is very present in the process. 

Yeah, and that's something that needs to be nurtured. If you're not really there in the moment... I don't know why 
anyone would do it actually because as a job it's not all that interesting if you're not really thinking about it. It's so 
repetitive that you start to feel like a robot unless you have that element. I think the truly good bakers are the ones who 
put all of themselves into it when they're doing it, and there aren't many of them around unfortunately. 

Baking is ultimately about feeling. 

What do you mean by that? 

The final product is a reflection of how the person baking feels. I guess like any handmade product. There are times when 
bakers are not feeling the same way and the product changes because of it. Or, it could be that they go to work feeling 
one way, but after a little bit of breadmaking it changes the way they feel. 

So knowing that, was there anything you used to do to prep yourself to be in the right frame of mind before you began 
the process of baking? 

It's funny because when I walk into a bakery to work, I just click, I just go into that mode automatically, and it's just 
the way I feel. Even to this day, my mood doesn't really need to change much. There's a lot of it that's kind of an 
expectation for me, to get out a certain number of loaves that day - there's that pressure - but the way it's executed 
doesn't really change much. I'm always just thinking about the best way to get the best loaf of bread made on that 
particular day. I guess, you know, some bakers don't really care because they're not feeling great or they just don't 
want to be there. Even my bakers are a million miles away sometimes and that does get reflected in what they're 
doing. In a commercial bakery with plant and equipment feelings are easily disguised, but when you're an artisan 
baker they're not. You need to be in a certain state of mind. For many bakers that doesn't happen instantly on arrival 
into the bakery -- it's usually three or four hours into it that they really start to chill out and get into what a bread 
is made of and making great bread. 

Of Why do you think you have been successful? 

Just discipline. My success is not because I had the best business plan put together or because I had lots of money behind 
me. At the time I thought I had a new way of approaching and delivering something to people and I did. I just had to 
maintain it. People would walk in and ask, is this a bakery? Our prices were expensive, they had to be, and at that point 
we had to explain our process, all about our ingredients, and that the bread wouldn't come out til about 10am. They'd 
be like, really... So I can't come at 7am? We'd reply, you can come, but you'll only get this one style of bread. It's a bit 
different now (see page 107 *Give us this day), but back then the breads would be ready later and just trickle out over 
the course of the morning. I think that's what's gained people's respect for me, as a breadmaker with the public and with 
other professionals. I stood firm on what it was. You've just got to stay firm. When I started the bakery I didn't do it for 
anybody, I did it for me. It was a test for myself against myself. It's that determination to make it work for yourself that 
will make you successful. There really isn't anything else. 

If you really think you are 
talented and have something to contribute that's 
needed, I think you have to be true to that. / 
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